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CONGREGATIONAL RITUAL. 


A SERMON PREACHED IN THE SOUTH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, BOSTON, ON 
THE SECOND SUNDAY AFTER ITS DEDICATION, BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


HEBREWS ix. 1, 11, 14: —‘* The first covenant had also ordinances of divine service ; 
but Christ being come an high priest of good things to come, how much 
more shall his blood purge your conscience from dead works to serve the living God.” 

Tue study of the Ritual of the Church, or of the best 
methods of worship, has within the present generation re- 
ceived unusual attention among English and American Prot- 
estants. We cannot be surprised at this attention. It is the 
result of many reactions, and at the same time of much of 
the direct action of the century. For, with the improved 
study of antiquity, antiquarians will be tempted to restore 
what they learn of old rituals, which have fallen into disuse ; 
and with the increase of wealth, comfort, and elegance in all 
the arrangements of worldly life, sincere men will be tempted 
to enlarge in a corresponding degree the arrangements of the 
house of God. And, once more, all Christians who believe 
that each age is nearer God than the age before, — that, 
with the success of the at-one-ment, man is more at one with 
God than ever, — will seek to improve the methods of public 
service so that they shall give proper voice to the enlarging 
spirit of devotion of the time. 

VOL. XXVII. 18 
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Not only are these studies of Ritual, or ordinance, natural, 
but, if we can restrict them within their proper narrow lim- 
its, they may be really valuable. I say their proper limits, 
and their proper narrow limits. The text implies that these 
limits are very narrow. The way to do a thing, indeed, is 
almost always of less worth than the thing done. For gener- 
ally there are a thousand ways to do any one thing. The 
study of any one way, in such cases, has only one thousandth 
part of the value of the study of the object itself. It is true, 
on the other hand, that, if there is but one way, as there is 
but one way of life, the way and the object are of equal im- 
portance. With regard to worship, however, there are many 
ways. In proportion to their variety does the study of any 
one way lose its special importance. And it is within limits 
thus restricted that we must confine our study of the meth- 
ods of public worship. In practice, I should say that it was 
not worth while to call the attention of a congregation to 
their detailed discussion more than once in ten years; so 
many topics more important will present themselves in that 
time. At a period like this in our parish history, the right 
moment seems to come for that infrequent discussion. 

An independent church like ours approaches it with par- 
ticular advantage. For we have to study all rituals of wor- 
ship, and not any particular ritual. If we were a Presbyte- 
rian church, we must confine ourselves to the study of the 
Presbyterian ritual. If we were an Episcopal church, we 
should have to confine ourselves to the study of the Episco- 
pal ritual. But, thanks to God, our fathers having deter- 
mined, at whatever cost, that each church should make its 
own order of service for every service if it chose, we study, not 
the proper method of construing one rubric, but all rubrics ; 
and not one liturgy, but all liturgies. And not only so, but, as 
a Liberal church, holding that this age has, on the whole, the 
nearest and best access to God of any age, we may construct 
any new rubric which we think any day demands, and may 
pray in any new liturgy. We do not need, as the Roman 
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Church needed, the order of a general council of all the 
bishops in the world before we can play upon the organ. 
We do not need, as the English Church needed, within three 
years, an Act of Parliament before we can omit the year- 
ly anathemas cast upon the Puritans who beheaded King 
Charles. We omit the anathema when we choose, and with 
the same freedom we introduce the organ. 

For it must be remembered, when we speak familiarly of 
the “ Puritan service,” or the ‘“ Congregational worship,” or 
the “ Unitarian ritual,” that in strictness there is no method 
of service to which these names apply. The precise thing 
which the Puritans undertook to do was to abolish all au- 
thoritative system in such matters. Hence their dislike of 
printed forms of prayer. Any congregation might sing ten 
times, or once, or not at all. It might sing on one Sunday, 
and not sing on the next. The needs of each congregation 
and the gifts of each minister would, according to the Puritan 
theory, direct the service. Yet is it perfectly true that in 
the habit of the churches of New England a regular system 
of service has prevailed. What is a little remarkable is, that 
a very similar service has grown up among the Presbyterians 
of Scotland and most of the Protestants of Europe. No mat- 
ter now how this uniformity took place. There is nothing to 
bind independent or Puritan churches to such uniformity ; 
and any church like ours ought to range through the whole 

.world in search of any service which will meet its purpose, 
and make that service its own. 


What then is the object sought in the arrangements of 
Sunday ritual? What are the purposes of our assembling 
together ? Evidently they are, first, worship and instruc- 
tion. To these, on certain occasions when we celebrate 
the Lord’s Supper and administer baptism, are to be added 
other purposes. But these two, united worship and mutual 
instruction, are the prime objects of our coming together as 
we do now. We come together that we may obtain these 
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objects in communion with each other. We seek, therefore, 
worship, instruction, and communion. Indeed, in examining 
any form of religious service, we shall find that its different 
parts seek one or the other of these purposes. 

In analyzing the public service of our fathers, we must 
remember that they regarded it always as supplementary to 
family prayer and family religious instruction. Thus, they 
frowned at almost all public services on week days, lest they 
should be substituted, as in the Roman service, for the daily 
worship of the family altar. This is the reason why they 
refused so long to arrange for lighting their meeting-houses 
in the evening. And again, the reason why special religious 
instruction of children came so late into their Sunday ritual 
was, that they systematically reserved that instruction for a 
set place at home. Supposing then, that each family had 
already asked God’s blessing on the day, and that each 
family had read together a considerable passage of Scripture, 
the Puritan congregation, when it met on the Lord’s Day, 
addressed itself in the simplest conceivable way to its three 
purposes, — communion, worship, and instruction. The con- 
gregation sang a hymn together, the minister reading it, line 
by line; the minister then offered prayer ; they sang another 
hymn; the minister preached a sermon; he offered another 
prayer, which closed with a benediction; and the meeting 
was at an end, — the service was done. Nothing could well 
be more simple ; if you please, more naked and bald. Yet, 
in the sermon they aimed at instruction, the prayer answered 
the necessities of worship, and in all—in the mutual in- 
struction, in the common prayer, and in the union in song 
— they met the necessity for communion, — that heart might 
answer with heart, and life be melted in with life. 

I have said too much of this detail. But I do want to 
show, that the bald Puritan service aimed, in its way, at the 
three essentials of religious worship, as completely as does 
the most elaborate book of liturgy. We are pleased to say 
that it was unsentimental,—even unpoetical. But that 
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seems hard measure on a system of ritual which satisfied 
John Milton after he had tested the service of Rome even at 
its very fountain. As he describes Paradise before it was 
lost, he chooses to bear his witness to an unprompted service 
never the same : — 


“ Lowly they bowed, adoring, and began 
Their orisons, each morning duly paid 
In various style ; for neither various style 
Nor holy rapture wanted they to praise 
Their Maker, in fit strains pronounced, or sung 
Unmeditated ; such prompt eloquence 
Flowed from their lips in prose or numerous verse, 
More tunable than needed lute or harp 
To add more sweetness.” 


It is not worth while to attempt the history of the strug- 
gles by which this early ritual has been enlarged among us, 
— by which the Bible came to be read in our public service, 
by which hymn-books took the place of the “lining out” of 
the psalms, by which instruments of music were introduced, 
(organs meeting particular objection,) by which the sing- 
ing was gradually confined to those who could sing, by 
which even in our times a strain of solemn music from the 
organ was introduced, suggesting and encouraging our com- 
munion with each other and with God in silent prayer. In 
all these additions to the earlier forms of New England you 
may trace directly the endeavor toward one or all the lead- 
ing objects of all liturgies, — worship, instruction, and com- 
munion. 

As the service of our society is now arranged, not differing 
materially from that of most Congregational churches, it 
may be in general divided into two leading subdivisions. 
The general expression of our devotions —that is, of our 
want, gratitude, dependence, and hope —is made in the 
opening of the service, which I call the specially devotional 
part of the service. It consists of the opening strains of 
music from the organ and the choir, of the prayers offered 

13* 
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from the pulpit, of the psalm offered from the pulpit and the 
choir,* of the lesson from the Scriptures, and of the service of 
silent prayer which follows the prayer I offer in words, as the 
chords of the organ fill the church, and each heart unfolds 
the secret calendar of its own necessities. Such is the more 
special service of devotion. It should be borne in mind that 
it is one service, speaking through all this variety of forms. 

With the first hymn the second part of the service begins. 
For the hymn is the devout introduction of the service of in- 
struction. It asks God’s light upon his word, or it acknowl- 
edges the necessities of the congregation, or, as in so many 
of our didactic hymns, it specially introduces the subject of 
the sermon. The sermon follows, not always edifying or in- 
structive, but always meant to be, and always showing the need 
of mutual edification, and of instruction on the part of the 
pastor, if not on that of the people. It closes with a prayer. 
Till lately this prayer was so recognized, in form, as a part 
of the sermon, that in many published discourses you find it 
printed as the closing passage. With this prayer the second 
part of the service is ended,— the service of instruction. 
Another hymn and the benediction are the close. They 
claim the promised blessing upon the congregation and the 
whole service, and congregation and people then carry such 
influences as God has given in it to their homes. 

It is, first, a service of communion in worship; second, a 
service of communion in instruction. The part specially as- 
signed to worship may introduce elements of instruction, — 
as when we read didactic lessons from the Bible. The part 
reserved for instruction always intermingles the element of 
worship, — if in no other way, in the hymn which introduces 
the sermon, and in the prayer which ends it. But these are 
the leading characteristics of the two. 

Such is our service. It has grown up out of the history 
of eighteen centuries. It has the habits and notions of our 





* The psalm is read by the minister and chanted by the choir in alternate 
verses. 
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own race, and traces of their fortunes all knit in with it. It 
certainly preserves some features of the earliest services of 
the Christian Church, — the alternate psalm and the extem- 
poraneous prayer. 

Nothing shows the indifference of the Apostles to the 
method of service more than the fact that our earliest ac- 
count of Christian ritual is not in the New Testament, 
but in an official letter of a Roman proconsul to the Emperor 
Trajan. He speaks particularly of the alternate singing, — 
“ They sing, in turn, a hymn in praise of Christ.” It happens 
that the earliest Christian hymn we have —so old that its 
origin is lost —is a hymn for children, arranged for such 
alternate singing. I read it to you not long ago. 

One part began by singing : — 

“ Thou King of saints, Almighty Word 
Of God most high, — 
Of wisdom chief, our stay in grief, 
Gracious eternally.” 


The other part responded in a strain whieh closes thus : — 


“ O Christ, the Saviour of our race, 
The wing which wafts to heaven, 
Fisher of men whom God has saved, 
Who with the bait of happy life 
Dost draw thy fish 
From angry waves of wicked seas.” 


And both united in these words : — 


“Lead us, thou Shepherd of the sheep divine ; 
Lead us, thou holy King of children undepraved.” 


The extempore prayer and the alternate psalm are at least 
thus early. If the service has interwoven with these other 
features, they also are characteristic of the customs and 
times from which they are born. 

The service has made itself in the course of eighteen hun- 
dred years. It follows that nobody can materially change 
it at any single moment, though he were Saint Ambrose 
himself. For when Time builds up anything, he paints it 
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with colors and covers it with decorations which no art of 
man can imitate, or, for their purpose, rival. The value of 
a service — which is to unite a congregation — is in its asso- 
ciations with their past. It ties the worshippers to their first 
confessions of weakness, to the innocence and mystery of 
their childhood, to their memories of fathers and mothers, 
to old words of counsel and old hymns of praise. We do 
not, though we were Ambroses, substitute anything for 
memories like these. 

What we can do, is to fill more full the forms we use with 
the spirit of worship and communion. We can make our 
mutual instruction more timely and more simple. And if, 
as we range the world, we find other religious service, or 
conceive of any, which we think may express communion or 
worship in some other way, we can add them to the services 
we used before. Thus, after a century, our fathers added 
the reading of the Scripture to their service ; in half a cen- 
tury more they added the sympathetic and majestic move- 
ment and power of the organ. In the course of this century 
they have brought in a wider range of musical assistance 
than the simple metres of the hymn-book gave; and, in 
our own memory, we have become accustomed to the silent 
prayer, which we borrowed from the Friends, or Quakers, 
and to the alternate psalm, which we revive from the first 
gatherings of the Church in Asia. We cannot change a 
service which nineteen centuries have wrought out for us, 
excepting that we can enlarge it if we will. 

But we can, on every Sunday, fill it more full of the spirit 
of worship and of communion. If really we come nearer to 
God each week, we shall. In the spoken prayer offered by 
me here, I attempt, of course, to render to our Father such 
petition as I must offer for myself, if it is such as you may 
be offering with me. And so far as I know of your necessi- 
ties, I offer petition for you too. Have you those who travel 
upon the sea or by land? Are your brothers in a Southern 
prison or on a Southern battle-field? I remember them as I 
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offer the prayer in which I wish we all might join. Or is 
your little child lying sick, or have you enlarged infinitely 
your life in marriage, or have your prayers been more than 
answered in the safe return of your son, we come to God 
together in the words which pray to him or which praise 
him. In such adaptation of our worship, however limited, 
to the special necessities of the day, it seems to me that we 
gain more sense of union, sympathy, communion, than is pos- 
sible in any union of voices, in a prayer pre-arranged to suit 
all circumstances and all time. If it suit all in general, it 
must be vague in a particular emergency. In offering such 
prayer as this, I ask you all to join;— it is, “ Let us pray.” 
But who am I,— who is any minister, that he should know 
the secrets of a hundred hearts, — of five,—of one? And 
you—#in the associations of this place, as it silences the 
world’s clamor and shuts out its glare— who are you, that 
you should chain down your aspirations or your griefs to the 
words which I may offer, or to the record of experiences 
which I may know? For God’s own sake, do not think that 
Iask you to. For God’s own sake, do not make your spirit 
wait obedient on the movements of mine. ‘“ Let us pray,” 
is the united request. Let us, indeed, each pray with the 
prayer which he has to offer for himself and for all. Never 
fear you if, in your onward struggle, as you would rush into 
the Father’s arms, you lose sight of me, and forget that I 
am, or that I am speaking. Never fear you, if you forget 
where you are, in church or at home, if only you remember 
with whom you are,—with the Living God. No matter 
how soon your raptured thought loses consciousness of my 
petition, or of my thanksgiving, if only in its sincerity it is 
offering its own? Thus only is it that we can bring to God 
the harmony of chorus that we want to bring, — harmony 
instead of unison, — unity instead of uniformity. Ifwe pray, 
that is all. Ifthe soul in its wandering wander heavenward 
and Godward, that is enough. In such prayer there is sure 
to be unity, because the children are of one nature. And 
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if there be at the same time diversity, it is the diversity in 
unity which marks everything pleasing in God’s sight, — the 
stars in his heavens, the ripples on his shore, the lessons of 
his Gospel, the varied experience of human life with him. 

The frequent criticism which we make ourselves on our 
own service is, that it does not enough express the commun- 
ion or fellowship of the worshippers. Critics say that that 
would be better expressed if they read together a prayer or a 
Scripture. It is undoubtedly expressed in such an external 
unison. I always join gladly in such a service when I have 
opportunity. But it is no more expressed by the spoken 
words than by the attitude of a whole congregation, if all 
bow the head in prayer, or if all stand together when they 
sing. The expression in either instance is something wholly 
external to the souls which are in fellowship. I think in 
such criticism there is a certain vagueness about the thing 
to be expressed. Communion of spirit is a matter very dif- 
ferent in itself from uniformity of speech, or uniformity of 
posture. There is very little of it in a regiment, where, in 
parade, the postures of the men are absolutely the same. 
There is but little of it in a school, where the scholars recite 
the same lesson at the same time. If it exists in a church, 
it will express itself in the punctuality of our attendance, — 
no one worshipper coming late enough to disturb the others ; 
in our silence in our devotions, — all rapt in the earnest- 
ness of our petitions; in the reverence of our attitude of 
worship; in our union in works of charity ; and in our as- 
sembly at the tab!- of the Lord. If it do not exist, we should 
not create it, though we joined all together in the reading of 
the Scripture, or in the words of one prayer. 

I am not willing, therefore, to allow that our accustomed 
service does not embody the sentiment of communion which 
it was framed to embody. Yet I think no one joined in 
our act of dedication here, when we borrowed from the ser- 
vice of our own Sunday school the form of responsive ser- 
vice to which the children have there been trained for years, 
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without feeling that a Congregational service also admits of 
such vocal union for men and women as well as for children. 
In the vesper service of this afternoon, therefore, I shall ask 
you to read with me alternately the verses of the forty-sec- 
ond chapter of Isaiah, precisely as the children have been 
accustomed to read them in the ritual of the Sunday school. 
Indeed, I wish that you might, for such purposes, as for the 
following the alternate Psalms, keep by the side of the hymn 
book a Bible in each pew. 

Such arrangements, however, are worse than worthless con- 
sidered alone. Their worth consists in the expression they 
give to the spirit. If we are possessed with the love of God, 
and the desire to draw near to him, we shall draw near to him, 
though our language stammer, and our ritual break down. 
If we are not possessed with it, not the music of the cathe- 
drals, nor the responses of the Colleges of Ritual, will bear 
us a hair’s breadth nearer to Him. We are to remember, 
then, that we come here to render service,which we cannot 
render alone. Our morning prayer as we wake from sleep 
is one thing,— our prayer as we kneel and pray with our 
brethren is another. As brothers and sisters we worship 
here ; as those who are united by one Saviour in one Holy 
Spirit, — for all our common interests, for all our mutual 
ties. We are to remember as we come, that it is “ we” 
who are to pray. Is there no book of service waiting for us, 
—no liturgy ready to lead our devotions? All the more 
certain must we be what it is we want, and what the source 
from which our want is to be supplied. Is there-no priest 
here, of sanctity different from ours, with nearer access than 
we have to the Throne? All the more pure and reverent 
must be our own homage. Simply we are here as so many 
children who have heard a Saviour ask us to come together 
when we pray. We know very little, but we know enough 
to believe that God will hear us and answer us. We know 
that we want a great deal, and what this great deal is, we 
have in part made out in our questionings. We are here, 
then, as the Saviour has asked us to come, a family in his 
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name assembled. We pray each for what he wants, because 
he wants it. I in spoken words; you in the words of my 
prayer, if it is your necessity which they cover, and in your 
own unspoken words for the necessities for which I have not 
pleaded. We have not to exalt God by our epithets. We 
have not to teach him anything of our littleness. He knows 
how great he is better than we do; and better than we 
know, he knows how small are we. We have not to call him 
into these courts; he is here. We have not to wait; he is 
now. We have only to use the service as it passes, — the 
prayer, the hymn, the organ strain, or the responsive psalm, 
and urge before him the child’s necessities. No fear but he 
will listen as eagerly as we plead. And we need not be anx- 
ious about the elegance of our forms. For the glory of the 
New Covenant is, that the whole of it is expressed when we 
say “Father” and “child,” — that it purges the believer, 
though his faith were only in its germ, from all dead works, 
to serve the Living God. 





EVENING PRAYER. 


Hieuest and holiest, when the shades of night 
Gently descend upon the sleeping earth, 

And thy sweet moon her night-watch keeps on high, 
O may thy spirit on my soul alight, 

Gently as that fair orb sends forth her rays, 
Waking its inmost depths to life and power. 

May my rapt soul pierce through the gathering shades, 
And darker veil of earthly cares and fears, 

Which shrouds the spirit, born to soar on high. 
Escaping from her prison-house awhile, 

Let my freed soul with thee hold converse sweet ; 
That, when her flight is turned to earth again, 

She bear, to light her in the doubtful way, 

Some portion of thy glory on her wings ! 
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CHRISTUS CONSOLATOR. 


“‘T have led them in paths they have not known.’’ — ISAIAH Xlii. 16. 
‘Lo! I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.”— MATT. xxviii. 20. 


Jesus! Saviour and Consoler! 
Hear’st thou still the suppliant’s ery ? 
Is thine arm outstretched in healing, 
As in holier days gone by? 
There are smitten hearts still bowing, — 
Mourners, weeping bitter tears, — 
Poor blind eyes, still darkly groping, 
Palsied feet, and deafened ears ! 


These are days of darkening trial, — 
Thou alone canst know the end; 
Thou, who gav’st Faith no denial, 
Give us Faith to find thee friend ! 
We have trusted human valor, — 
We have leaned on human strength, — 
One by one our props have failed us, 
Till we come to Thee at length. 


We have found our strength is weakness, 
That we beat the empty air; 

All our writhing and our striving 
Only bind the chains we wear. 

Weapons we would wield have failed us, — 
We are helpless for defence ; 

Howling demons have assailed us, — 
Only Thou canst cast them hence. 


Is it that Thy hand has led us 
In this dark and thorny way ? 
And as faithless children fed us 
With the husks we cast away ? 
VOL. XXVII. 14 
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Has the discipline we needed 

Brought us through these ways of woe? 
Could we only to our Father 

Backward turn by struggling so? 


Then we bow, — although thou scourge us, — 
If by this our peace we win ; 
If by fire thy love would purge us 
From the dross we bore within ; 
Only so Thou still art near us, 
Only so Thou guide us still, 
We will bear thy rod with patience 
While Thou doest all thy will. 


Though our sky is dark with anguish, 
Though our land is red with blood, 
Strong, unconquered, and undaunted, 
We would breast the fiery flood. 
As of old thy chosen nation, 
Through the sea and desert brought, 
Worshipped in thine holy temple 
When their discipline was wrought, — 


So thy watching, waiting children, 

In these days as those of old, 
* Patient walk through all the windings 

Of the pathway to thy fold ; 

Till, made brave for sternest duty, 
Purified from spot or stain, 

We as prodigals are welcomed 
To our Father’s house again! 
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THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE AT GENEVA. 


(Concluded from the February number.) 


On Thursday (5th September) the Italians discussed the 
spreading of the Gospel in Italy, — denouncing the exagger- 
ated reports of what had already been done, and representing 
the dangers which threaten the work through the prejudices 
of the Italians against Protestantism, especially on account 
of its German origin, and through the little sympathy of the 
liberal party with religious questions. The chief speakers 
were Professors Meille of Turin, and Mazarella of Genoa, — 
the latter known as the author of several profound works. 
One of his countrymen, De Sanctis of Genoa, it is said, had 
been denied a passport by the authorities; but at the re- 
quest of the Alliance, Ricasoli immediately ordered one to 
be granted to him. 

Together with the chief sittings, there were smaller gather- 
ings of members of various countries. It is remarked of the 
English and Americans, that their great object was to bring 
the influence of the Alliance to bear practically upon the 
masses, for which purpose assemblies of artisans were con- 
vened, upon whom the broken French of the English preach- 
ers made visible impression. 

On Friday (6th September) the meeting was opened by the 
President, Chr. Sarasin, of Basel. The subject announced 
for discussion was the character of the Reformation and of 
the Reformer of Geneva. The celebrated Merle d’Aubigné 
— now upwards of seventy years of age, yet full of vigor and 
of fire — was the first speaker. The report of what he said, 
as with the other speakers also during the week, is frag- 
mentary, and not always intelligibly set forth. We gather 
the following as the purport of his remarks : — The idea of the 
Alliance was alive in Calvin ; — his object was to unite the 
Church, not outwardly, but inwardly. His was one of those 
rich, profound, mysterious natures whose communion with 


‘ 
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God partakes also of mystery. The superficial study of his 
life has led, in Catholic pamphleteers, to the coarsest mis- 
representations. It is usual to declare his reform excessive ; 
on the contrary, it was moderate and reconciling. His very 
object was, not an accommodation, but a union of opinions. 
The Reformation had begun to grow feeble and die away, 
through the strifes of its champions. Though not without 
faults and errors, Calvin was fitted for this work of union by 
his firm, reconciling character. In vivid, dramatic manner 
the speaker pictured the three Reformers, Luther, Zwingli, 
and Calvin, in the very cathedral where the last had de- 
clared that he would sacrifice his life rather than surrender 
the sacred faith to libertines and hounds. He then pro- 
ceeded to an imaginary discussion between the three Reform- 
ers touching several important theological questions, as the 
relation between faith and Scripture, human nature, re- 
generation, and the Communion; showing how in all things 
the views of Calvin tended to reconciliation. As to the 
doctrine of Election, Calvin is universally regarded as the 
representative of the extremest conception of predestina- 
tion. D’Aubigné shows, on the contrary, how much more 
regard Calvin had for the human in our nature, for faith 
as a token of salvation. In all dogmatic questions Luther 
regarded chiefly the divine, Zwingli the human side; Cal- 
vin united both tendencies. As the French philosopher 
Renan said, Calvin seeks to reconcile, since he was the 
most Christian man of his age. It was not merely doc- 
trines, however, but Christians, whom he sought to recon- 
cile; and that he accomplished only by the power of love. 
The speaker read several letters from Calvin, illustrative of 
the kindliness of his nature, and related how he went forth 
into the German Switzerland to establish a peace between 
Zurich, Berne, and Basel,—at first in vain ; how he returned 
to Geneva, broken down by grievous domestic affliction; and 
how there the work of reconciliation succeeded with him, and 
his fame went forth through France and England, as the author 
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of the inward union. Calvin opposed Luther, yet declared 
that, “if Luther called me a devil, I should honor and re- 
spect him as a mighty servant of the Lord.” He wrote him 
a letter full of respect and love; the timid Melancthon did 
not dare to deliver it, and sent it back. The work of recon- 
ciliation was not effected outwardly, but inwardly ; for Lu- 
ther declared that there would have been no strife but for 
Zwingli; and to-day the greater part of German theologians 
bow to the Calvinistic doctrine of the Communion. To 
Cranmer, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Calvin wrote that 
he would cross ten seas to unite Christians in the Gospel, 
and gave the first idea of an Evangelical Alliance in calling 
upon him to convene a pious assembly to restore truth and 
concord. ‘But now,” exclaimed the speaker, with much 
emotion, “‘ what do I behold not far from here? Flames, an 
executioner, soldiers, an excited crowd, a sacrifice. When 
did God make you the avengers of his honor? I see Christ 
at the foot of the pyre, crying to them, I am not come to 
destroy, but to bless. We must deplore the act. It was the 
consequence of an error a thousand years old, which led 
men to suppose that they were to avenge, not only human 
injuries, but the honor of God. Calvin lighted the torch of 
the Gospel, and therewith of civilization and of freedom.” 

He concluded with expressing the hope that the Alliance 
will be able to meet in Stockholm, in New York, and in 
Rome. (At the mention of the latter place, the assembly 
broke into a storm of applause.) “If Christ could speak to 
you from this pulpit to-day, he would invoke you to hold 
fast to what is sacred, to your activity, to freedom, and to 
truth, deploring the deism and the false doctrines of our 
days.” 

After the singing by the assembly, with much enthusiasm, 
of the hymn, “ Ein’ veste Burg ist unser Gott,” D’Aubigné 
read a proposition to the effect that in 1864, on the anniver- 
sary of the death of Calvin, his memory should be celebrated 
in the churches, and that there should be erected in honor 
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of the great Reformer, not a statue, but a structure to be 
dedicated to the common use of the National and Free 
Church. 

Professor Herzog of Erlangen considered Calvin as a com- 
mentator ; his reputation in Germany is unsurpassed as an 
exegetist. If Pascal be distinguished for his passion for 
truth, Bossuet for his sound understanding, Calvin is char- 
acterized by his conscientiousness. He had a perfect under- 
standing of the language of the Bible, and was disinclined 
to allegorical interpretation, holding fast to the real mean- 
ing of the text, convinced that there was a secret relation 
of the conscience to Scripture through the mystery of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Rev. Mr. Bungener gave a short and spirited review of 
Calvin’s career as a writer. He divided it into four periods, 
finding in all an admonition to our time to avoid fruitless 
discussion, to study earnestly the heart, to insist upon per- 
fect unity between the preacher and the man. In the col- 
lege founded by Calvin there is a stone upon which he caused 
to be engraved, “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom.” The words are not upon a pillar, not upon the 
wall, but upon the corner-stone. That is the history of his 
life and his work. 

In the afternoon, the subject discussed was Sunday schools. 
Rev. Mr. Cook of Calais was the chief speaker. He men- 
tions some attempts to establish them made by Borromeo in 
Milan, in 1584, and by the Court in Copenhagen, in 1780. 
The real founder of them was Robert Raikes, a printer, in 
Gloucester. He began, in 1781, by causing children col- 
lected from the streets to be instructed at his own expense. 
The rapid increase of the school excited attention, and led 
to the formation of a society in London, in 1787, which in 
fourteen years spent $20,000, merely for the pay of teach- 
ers. To-day Great Britain counts 25,000 schools, which 
instruct the tenth part of the population. The teachers are 
not paid. In America, the first school was founded by a 
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Methodist, in 1786. To-day there are numberless Sunday 
schools there, — the seed of the Church. France numbers 
five hundred and forty. 

Professor Nagel deplored the lack of restraint in the edu- 
cation of the young, and the egoism which prevails among 
them. Neither the family, nor the school,— which grows 
more and more worldly, — nor catechizing, is able to bring 
the Gospel to their hearts; there should be a special service 
for the children, where their love may be awakened, where 
they may find repose and peace, — the fountain of saving 
memories to the latest hour of their lives. 

On Saturday (7th September) the meeting was opened by 
Rev. Mr. Du Pasquier, of Neuenburg. The subject for dis- 
cussion was, religious freedom as a guaranty for the order 
and peace of the state. The chief speaker was Pressensé, 
of Paris. Twenty years ago, he said, the question with 
which we now busy ourselves would have been a torch of 
discord, even among the advocates of reform. But to-day it 
would be matter of surprise if it were passed by in silence. 
It is the mission of our century, — which is pressing on to 
the full consecration of the rights of conscience. Europe 
has been convulsed by wonderful events, but those are noth- 
ing in comparison with what will be effected by the triumph 
of this principle. We are writing to-day the second chapter 
of the history of the Reformation. Freedom is the crown of 
truth, despotism its shame. It is for me to show that the 
interest of the state, well understood, counsels the recogni- 
tion of religious freedom. It is no utilitarianism. Religious 
freedom does not beg for alms, it demands its rights. One 
must respect constituted authority without servility. The 
freedom of conscience is doubly misunderstood on the part 
of the heads of the Church and of the State. Churchmen 
standing on the sovereignty of truth will banish error from 
the bosom of civil and religious society. That doctrine rests 
upon a sophism. Truth is not a material, but a moral 
power ; it works not by force, but by convincing. You may 
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apply force to the body, but not to the soul. If freedom is 
denied to error, it is withdrawn at the same time from truth; 
if we cannot attack the one, we have no right to the other. 
Christianity is the religion of love; its chief dogma is the 
reconciliation of man with God. How can this be without 
freedom? God uses our freedom to redeem us. The ene- 
mies of religious freedom are like the savage who hews down 
the tree in order to pluck its fruit. The heads of the state 
will limit religious freedom to freedom of conscience. As if 
they could decree that! It is as if a medical faculty should 
decree the circulation of the blood. One meets, to-day, not 
the inquisitor in his red dress, but the official with embroid- 
ered coat, binding you with a thousand rules, so that you 
may not disturb the public peace. The body is not broken 
on the wheel, but the soul is bent, degraded. The state is 
not to be a theologian ; it is a chaos of all possible opinions 
and tendencies; it has a rough hand, it will kindle inextin- 
guishable hatreds. It is to make laws, not dogmas. The 
modern is not like the ancient state, in which the individual 
was pressed down by the social power. Thanks to the de- 
velopment of the individual by the Gospel, this is no longer 
possible. A new stream of ideas is struggling with central- 
ization, — that heathenish system of his Most Christian Ma- 
jesty, Louis XIV., again revived. The Roman Empire was 
the best-organized machine, but Tacitus says, “ Silentium 
faciunt, pacem appellant.” Deny man his natural soaring 
after the higher things of the soul, and he will grovel in the 
dirt. The denial of religious freedom is the cause of social 
disorganization; for it makes disobedience a duty. Force 
has sent many a man to a martyr’s death, yet it has broken 
to pieces upon the might of conscience,—for power is of 
man, conscience is of God. The great Protestant nations 
owe their greatness to the preservation of this sacred right. 
The free church in the free state was the desire of a great 
minister. In Spain many of our brethren are waiting a 
shameful condemnation. In France we have many admira- 
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ble laws, but we are very far yet from the end. Hanover 
and Mecklenburg are not yet on the path of progress. In 
Sweden the principle has not yet been recognized. We 
stand upon the threshold of a new era. The Romish hierar- 
chy is uttering its cry of anguish. In Rome, once, an old 
man stood supported by a crutch, on the stairs of the Papal 
palace ; suddenly he threw it away, and walked with firm 
step. It was Pope Sixtus V., a powerful, unconquerable 
Pope. Christianity has long resembled the Pope, — it must 
throw away the crutch, even were there a sceptre on it. 

The State-Councillor, Groen van Prinsterer, of the Hague, 
remarked : “‘ I want religious freedom from the Gospel, and 
not from revolution. It needs a limit, evangelical religion. 
Freedom and faith are inseparable. On the gulden of Hol- 
land is Holland’s protecting genius supporting himself on the 
Bible, and underneath are the words, ‘Standing upon the 
Bible, we defend freedom.’ ” 

The last sitting was on the 10th of September, when Pro- 
fessor Dorner of Gottingen read an exceedingly able paper 


upon “ Individualism in Modern Evangelical Theology, its 
Justification and its Limits,” which we regret that we cannot 
set forth fully. The most important representatives of indi- 
vidualism are Schleiermacher and Neander. Schleierma- 


cher’s principles are now widely diffused. The ideas of the 
Reformation have begun to attain a conscious development, — 
the Anglo-Saxon is pressing it to practical ends. In French 
Switzerland, Vinet has done much to spread them, — Vi- 
net, who resembles Pascal not less than Schleiermacher, — 
remarkable alike for his deep piety and all-embracing cul- 
ture ; bold in conceiving, yet of real humility; pressing all 
the graces of the French tongue into the service of the 
highest things. 

The discussion was continued by Krummacher, — and 
then at last, we infer, the meeting of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, at Geneva, was at an end. 

H. J. W. 
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MADAME GUYON. 


Tuis remarkable woman, distinguished alike for her bril- 
liant mind, her glowing piety, and the persecutions and suf- 
ferings which she underwent, was born on the 19th of April, 
1648, at Montargis, in France, about fifty miles south of Paris. 
Her maiden name was Jeannie Marie Bouviéres de la Mothe. 
Her parents were worthy people, holding a highly honorable 
position among the leading families of their section. They 
were persons of religious tendencies ; especially was this the 
case with her father. In early infancy she narrowly escaped 
death from a most perilous disease. In subsequent life she 
looked back to this event with deeply religious feelings, and, 
notwithstanding the sore trials and bitter sorrows which 
came into her experience, yet, in view of the sanctification 
which had attended them, she thanked God that she had not 
then been cut off. 

In very early childhood she was placed at the seminary of 
the Ursuline nuns. We find her also, while yet young, an 
inmate of several schools established by various religious 
orders, receiving the customary educational attention of 
those times and communities. There were, however, con- 
siderable intervals in which she was at home, where, some- 
how inexplicably, her culture seems to have been neglected, 
she being left mostly to the care of domestics. She very 
early manifested uncommon susceptibility of religious im- 
pression. When little more than four years of age, while 
stopping at the convent of the Benedictines, she says, 
“ Young as I was, I loved to hear of God, to be at church, 
and to be dressed in the habit of a little nun.” A singular 
dream about this time much affected her, and, with other 
incidents, excited her religious sensibilities. So decided 
were her convictions, that she formed some resolutions re- 
markable for a child of her age, expressing her determina- 
tion to lead a religious life. A curious story is told, how 
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she, in the warmth of her enthusiasm, professed before her 
associates, who were all older than herself, her readiness to 
become a martyr for God. They, partly in thoughtlessness 
and partly perhaps moved by other motives, determined to 
test her. She was persuaded by them that she was really 
called to be a sacrifice, and they proceeded to prepare her 
for the offering. She was steadfast till just as the fatal blow 
was about to descend, when her childish terror forced her to 
cry out that she was not at liberty to die without the permis- 
sion of her father. The girls taunted her with her desire to 
evade the sacrifice by this pretext, and to herself it seemed 
as though she had offended her Heavenly Father. The re- 
ligious tendency was thus for the time repressed. 

A few years subsequently she was under the care of an 
older half-sister in the Ursuline convent, which sister was a 
person of good judgment and excellent religious character. 
She devoted herself with much assiduity to the education of 
little Jeannie, and the latter improved rapidly in the devel- 
opment of her mind. 

When about ten years of age, while residing with the 
Dominicans, a copy of the Bible, which as usual was not a 
very common book in the convent, was left in her room. 
She had a heart to appreciate it. “I spent whole days,” 
she says, “‘ in reading it”; and, having a wonderful memory, 
she committed large portions of it. This unquestionably had 
much influence on her subsequent character. 

About two years after this, she was at home, and her mind, 
which for some time and through various influences had been 
without much interest in holy things, became again awa- 
kened to a sense of its needs, and she engaged anew in the 
services of religion, with the purpose, as she expresses it, “ of 
giving herself to God in good earnest.” But the resolution 
was not permanent. Thus time went on with her, now 
struggling against the current of the world, now drifting 
along with the tide, — now trying to lay hold of God, and 
now yielding to vanity and self-indulgence.. Still there is 
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evidently in these successive periods of conviction an ever- 
deepening interest, and a wiser use of religious means. 

In 1663 M. de la Mothe removed to Paris with his family. 
It was in the midst of the reign of that magnificent monarch, 
Louis the Fourteenth, and Paris was then, as now, the centre 
of refined culture and fashionable dissipation. With every- 
thing to allure the young mind, it is not wonderful that 
Mademoiselle de la Mothe gave herself up warmly and unre- 
servedly to the pleasures of the world. She was now tall and 
well formed in person, refined and prepossessing in manners, 
and distinguished for uncommon powers of conversation. 
There was a majesty and dignity of countenance, accompa- 
nied by a certain attractive sweetness, which, with her men- 
tal gifts, made her not a little noticeable on her entrance into 
Parisian society. 

At sixteen years of age she was married to M. Jaques 
Guyon, a man of much wealth and respectable character, 
but twenty-two years her senior. According to usual cus- 
tom then and there, the arrangements were made between 
her father and future husband, she never seeing the latter 
till three days before the marriage. The union did not 
prove to be a very happy one, — less, however, from the 
disparity of age and difference of taste which might have 
been expected, than from the influence of her mother-in-law, 
who was characterized by want of intellect, small culture, 
and an unhappy, selfish disposition. M. Guyon’s physical 
infirmities brought him much under the influence of his 
mother, who seems to have contracted an immediate aver- 
sion to her daughter-in-law. It was a most unhappy situa- 
tion for a young wife, in the fulness of her fresh, warm affec- 
tions, just from a home where she had been loved and cared 
for tenderly. But this trial, though severe, she looked back 
to in after years as an incalculable blessing. She lost all 
relish for secular pleasures and interests. Her earthly hopes 
seemed utterly blasted. Other afflictions were added. Her 
mother died; also the elder half-sister who had cared for 
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her so tenderly in her early years. The property of her hus- 
band’s family also suffered a serious diminution, aggravating 
the unkindness of her mother-in-law. 

But amid all these heavy clouds there was a rift through 
which the sunlight of a pure and hallowed joy found its way 
to her heart. God gave her a little child. As she looked 
upon her infant son, a new hope sprang up in her soul. 
Mercies and judgments were mingled together by the Heavy- 
enly hand. The latter had weaned her from the vanities of 
the world, and had occasioned a renewal of the old religious 
tendencies. The goodness of God now led her to repentance. 
Under the responsibility of a new life added to her own, she 
began to realize that, if it were possible for her not to need 
God for herself, she might need him for her child. 

These various providences determined her once more to 
seek God; and that determination she never abandoned. 
It will be remembered that she was a Catholic. Her faith 
was undoubting, unquestioning. She gave herself now to 
the works which the Church recommends with great dili- 
gence. She was also strict in the observance of the Sabbath, 
in self-examination, self-denial, and prayer. Yet her soul 
seemed to continue in bondage. About this time she formed 
an acquaintance with an English exile, a Catholic lady and 
a woman of great spirituality. From her she got the first 
distinct intimation that she was seeking religion “ by a sys- 
tem of works without faith.” She taught her that she had 
the virtues of “an active life,” but that she lacked the 
“truth and simplicity of the life within,’ — that she was 
trusting in herself rather than in God. Madame Guyon 
herself says: “‘ My time had not yet come; I did not under- 
stand her.” A cousin of hers, De Taissi by name, who had 
been a devoted missionary to Cochin China, and who was a 
deeply religious man, was visiting her father’s family. He 
greatly encouraged her by his advice. She also perceived, 
as she says, in his conversation with the exiled English lady, 
that they appeared to understand each other’s hearts. ‘ They 
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conversed together in a spiritual language.” It convinced 
her that there was an experience more satisfactory than any- 
thing she had yet reached, —a life of God in the soul with 
which she was now unacquainted. 

Somewhat later, she met with a Franciscan monk who was 
a man of remarkable spirituality. By the advice of her 
father, who was now in declining health, and had been much 
benefited by the ministry of the Franciscan, she determined 
to see him. She accordingly did, and related to him the 
state of her mind, and her oft-repeated, long-continued, and 
ineffectual efforts after religion. When she had concluded 
her statement, the monk remained silent for some time in 
inward meditation and prayer, and then replied: “ Your 
efforts have been unsuccessful, Madam, because you have 
sought without what you can only find within. Accustom 
yourself to seek God in your heart, and you will not fail to 
Jind him.” These words conveyed a sentiment which, though 
doubtless frequently heard, had never before been clearly 
apprehended. They proved a clew to guide her out of the 
maze into which she had wandered. The whole truth seemed 
to flash upon her mind at once. It came to her not as an 
intellectual perception only, but, receiving it into her heart 
as a principle of life, its application renovated her soul, and 
brought her into harmony with God. The effect is given in 
her own words. ‘ These words brought into my heart what 
I had been seeking so many years; or, rather, they made me 
discover what was there, and which I did not enjoy for want 
of knowing it. O my Lord! thou wast in my heart, and 
demanded only the turning of my mind inward to make me 
feel thy presence. O Infinite Goodness! thou wast so near, 
and I ran hither and thither seeking thee, and yet found 
thee not. My life was a burden to me, and my happiness 
was within myself. I was poor in the midst of riches, and 
ready to perish with hunger near a table plentifully spread, 
and a continual feast. O Beauty, ancient and new! Why 
have I known thee solate? Alas! I sought thee where thou 
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wast not, and did not seek thee where thou wast! It was 
for want of understanding these words of thy Gospel: ‘ The 
kingdom of God cometh not with observation, neither shall 
they say, Lo! here, or lo! there; for, behold, the aeaties 
of God is within you.’ ” * 

This happy experience and glowing love was not a mere 
inward ecstasy, but a practical impulse as well, effecting a 
marked change in her method of life and action. She not 
only ceased to have any relish for many fashionable amuse- 
ments, and cultivated much simplicity and plainness of out- 
ward appearance, but she spent much of the time that was 
at her own disposal in visiting the sick and ministering to 
the wants of even those distressed objects whom other benev- 
olent persons were tempted to neglect because of their re- 
pulsiveness. She gave large sums in alms to the poor, and 
exerted herself in the reclamation of abandoned individuals 
of her own sex. She was also instrumental of great spirit- 
ual good to religiously disposed persons. Yet she had much 
to learn concerning the new life on which she had entered. 
In the warmth of her first love, in the absorbing interest of 
the strange spiritual experience of which she had become the 
subject, she did not realize that this enterprise was a warfare, 
and that her heart needed most diligent keeping. After some 
months she began to be beset with temptations ; the force of 
old habits returned ; self-love reasserted itself; and, though 
she never deliberately forsook her Saviour, she charges her- 
self with many grievous derelictions, with obedience to sinful 
impulses, and a taste for objects incompatible with the re- 
ligious life. She was at this time but little more than twenty 
years of age, of great personal beauty, of brilliant talents, 
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wealthy, of high rank, and possessing almost all the qualities 
which could fit her to shine in society. No wonder she found 
the temptations of Parisian life, always so fascinating, and 
seldom more so than at that time, too much for her undis- 
ciplined heart. A fondness for worldly pleasure, a tendency 
to inordinate gayety, a growing love for the applause she 
could easily win, began to characterize her. Yet she felt the 
vanity of these things, and was visited by deep compunctions. 
She bitterly repented of her departure in any degree from 
God, and sought him anew with many tears, and vows of 
entire consecration. She soon obtained a firmer foothold in 
the religious life. She gained more complete control over 
herself, and greater intimacy and harmony with God. 

It would be interesting, had we time, to trace her personal 
history in detail through the subsequent years. If her ex- 
traordinary intellectual and social qualities attract us, the 
trials through which one so young, so gifted, and so devoted 
was called to pass, and especially the spirit she manifested 
under them, would attract us still more. Brief allusions, 
however, are all that we can afford. 

The annoyances which she met with in her husband’s 
family increased, till they became a perpetual and painful 
persecution. Her husband’s affections were to a certain ex- 
tent alienated by the influence of his mother, and the privi- 
leges of Madame Guyon as a wife and mother were cruelly 
curtailed. Within the time of which we have now been 
speaking, another son and a daughter had been born. But 
even the happiness she might have found in her children 
was blighted. The same means that had diverted her hus- 
band’s kindness wrought balefully on her elder son, and, 
child as he was, he had learned to treat his mother with 
disrespect. The second son was of a different spirit, and 
tenderly attached to his mother; but he sickened and died. 
The daughter of three years old appears to have absorbed 
the mother’s affection more than either of the others. She 
was a child of almost angelic beauty, and had already ex- 
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hibited religious tendencies of a remarkable character. Even 
this precious solace was taken from her. Her father died 
not far from the same time. Thus all “the waves and bil- 
lows’ seemed to go over her; yet she was enabled to regard 
these and kindred afflictions as designed blessings from the 
hand of God. She was herself attacked with that dread- 
ful disease, the small-pox,—then more dreadful than now, 
—and nearly died from its effects. When she recovered, 
her fair countenance was sadly marred, and all her beauty 
had gone. Thus, while all earthly circumstances seemed 
unpromising, she was being weaned from their love, and at- 
tracted toward God. Through the baptism of fire she was 
purged more and more from earthly dross, and her faith 
rendered “ much more precious than gold which perisheth.” 

But though these trials only tended to increase her de- 
votion to God and the growth of the Divine life in her, 
yet she speaks of her will as “subdued in its operation, 
but not wholly renovated in its nature.’ There was an- 
other stage in the spiritual life which she was destined to 
attain. All her temporal afflictions were but leading her 
to this state, of which she as yet had no conception. Nor 
were they the only means. She subsequently passed through 
a period of spiritual desolation, which at the time perplexed 
and bewildered her, sometimes bringing her almost to the 
verge of despair. We have already observed the religious 
joy which accompanied her early experience, and which was 
a feature of her renewed devotion to God. This, for some 
reason which she could not then discern, but which she after- 
wards seemed to recognize, departed from her. It appeared 
as if she was wholly abandoned of God. She conversed 
with several persons of piety and experience, but they could 
not comprehend her difficulty. Some who had formerly 
been deeply interested in her religious inquiries, and had 
given her profitable advice, were at fault respecting her 
present condition. So that she was alone in her struggles. 

15* 
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This she subsequently regards as God’s method of bringing 
her to himself alone for help. 

Several years she passed in this state, during which she 
felt no disposition to return to the world, and relaxed none 
of her diligence in spiritual self-culture and works of char- 
ity. Meanwhile her husband’s maladies assumed a more 
alarming character; and it soon became evident that his 
end was approaching. Notwithstanding the partial aliena- 
tion of his affections, and occasional unkind treatment, he 
appears, after all, to have had a lingering tenderness for 
her, though prevented by pride and family influence from 
frequently expressing it. He could but be sensible of her 
uniform faithful attention to his wants, and, now that she 
asserted and maintained her right as a wife to be with him 
in his last sickness and to minister to him, he felt how 
greatly he had wronged her. He was particularly over- 
come when at one time she begged his pardon for any wrong 
she had ever done him, and he declared that it was he alone 
who had done the wrong. The reconciliation was complete, 
and she was permitted, notwithstanding her own spiritual 
state, to be an angel of good to him in his last days. 

She was left a widow at twenty-eight, with three children. 
Much business now came upon her in the settlement of the 
estate, — business for which all her previous habits of life 
had furnished her no qualifications. Two things are notice- 
able in her discharge of these new duties. One is the ability 
she evinced, not only in arranging some perplexed and com- 
plicated matters pertaining to her own interests, but also in 
the arbitration of an important question which had been left 
to her husband, but which he died before deciding. The 
other is the thoroughly religious spirit which she brought to 
the most secular duties, doing all things to the glory of God. 

It was soon after this that she passed out of the state of 
religious depression to which we have alluded, and reached 
the position of remarkable elevation and enlargement, of 
great light, of entire liberty and pure joy, which character- 
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ized all the subsequent years of her life. She speaks of her- 
self as “no longer depressed, no longer borne down under 
the burden of sorrow. I had thought God lost, and lost for- 
ever; but I found him again. And he returned to me with 
unspeakable magnificence and purity The peace 
which I now possessed was all holy, heavenly, inexpressible. 
What I had possessed some years before, in the period of my 
spiritual enjoyment, was consolation, peace,—the gift of 
God rather than the Giver; but now I was brought into 
such harmony with the will of God, whether that will was 
consoling or otherwise, that I might now be said to possess 
not merely consolation, but the God of consolation ; not 
merely peace, but the God of peace I no longer felt 
myself obliged to say that, ‘ when I would do good, evil was 
present with me.’ Doing good was now my nature. The 
principle of action did not seem to be from motives applied 
without ; but rather to be involved in a life springing up and 
operative within. All was done in God and for God; and 
it was done quietly, freely, naturally, continually.” This 
with her, as we have intimated, was no transient experience ; 
it appears, only in an expanding manner, to have character- 
ized her whole after life. 

The state which she then describes is the same which had 
been alluded to occasionally by Catholic writers before her 
time, and which has been discussed by later Protestants 
under the name of Christian Perfection, Perfect Love, High- 
er Christian Life, Entire Sanctification, Interior Life, and 
similar terms;— an experience in which the elements of 
evil in the soul are not only subdued, but wholly eradicated, 
and the will brought into complete subordination to God, so 
that he, instead of self, becomes the spring of all the soul’s 
action. 

Having settled her husband’s estate, and satisfactorily dis- 
posed her family affairs, she felt that she was called to 
devote herself to some larger field of usefulness. A foreign 
mission first suggested itself, but for various reasons was 
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deemed unadvisable. Certain circumstances induced her to 
take up her residence in the neighborhood of Switzerland, 
within the diocese of the titular Bishop of Geneva, and apply 
herself to a religious work there, in accordance with the 
usages of the Catholic Church. This work consisted chiefly 
in ministering to the sick and poor, and like charitable la- 
bors, for which she soon became distinguished. But it soon 
occurred to her that this was not her real vocation. Relying, 
however, on the providence of God, she continued her mis- 
sion. In the mean time she continually sought to inspire an 
interest in inward religion in the hearts of all with whom she 
came in contact, and this she did with marked success. A 
revival of spiritual piety ensued in all the neighborhood 
where she lived. In this work she was much aided by Fa- 
ther La Combe, whom, in accordance with Catholic custom, 
she had selected as her spiritual director, but who was 
doubtless more instructed by her than she by him. 

Gradually the thought presented itself to her mind, that 
the vocation she had been looking for was this very work of 
promoting “ sanctification by faith.” The conviction fastened 
itself on her mind with all the force of demonstration, and 
she received it as the will of God. But already opposition 
was beginning to manifest itself. A devoted Catholic, she 
appears never to have had a thought of abandoning the 
Church, or of forming a party in it. But the reform she was 
striving to effect in a humble way, and only by private per- 
sonal effort, was to induce individuals to seek a holy character 
by trusting themselves directly to God through Christ, not 
relying on outward ceremonies or austerities. She did not 
object to these as concomitants or sequences of faith, and 
helps in a religious life; but salvation from sin, and the 
positive elements of a holy character, she insisted, were to be 
built up in men by the Spirit of God, in response to personal 
submission and a filial trust in God. 

It was easy for zealous ecclesiastics, jealous of her powerful 
influence, to surmise that she was inveighing against the ordi- 
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nances of the Church. The Bishop himself became alarmed, 
and, failing to convince her of error, commanded her to 
leave his diocese. After much unpleasant treatment, she 
departed, and resided successively in Turin, Grenoble, Mar- 
seilles, Nice, Genoa, and Verceil, in all which places she 
attracted large numbers of persons, many of them of high 
rank. But the religious interest consequent upon her labors 
provoked persecution, and she finally returned to Paris in 
1686, where she spent some time in comparative retirement. 
But multitudes of persons sought her society, among them 
many persons of distinguished character. Some of the high- 
est officers of the king, with their families, attached themselves 
to her, and she organized meetings of ladies of rank for 
prayer and religious conversation. 

La Combe, who was also at Paris, had engaged in preach- 
ing with great power and success. The opposition to the 
new doctrines was vigorously aroused. What made it more 
trying to Madame Guyon was the fact that the persecution 
was principally incited by her half-brother, La Mothe, a 
Barnabite priest. At his complaint La Combe was accused 
of heresy, and arrested. His case was brought before the 
Archbishop of Paris, and subsequently before Louis the Four- 
teenth. Shortly before this, the writings of Molinos, the 
originator of the party called “ Quietists,’ had been con- 
demned at Rome as heretical. The teachings of La Combe 
were thought to contain similar sentiments. He was sent 
to a gloomy, solitary cell in one of the towers of the Bastile, 
where, rendered insane by his sufferings, he died a few years 
after. 

This was the occasion of great distress to Madame Guyon, 
though her spiritual supports were very great. Soon after, 
she herself was arrested, and imprisoned in the convent of 
St. Marie. Besides her imprisonment, there were circum- 
stances of great cruelty in the separation from her daughter, 
and the subsequent attempt to compel her assent to the 
marriage of the latter with a man of whom the mother dis- 
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approved. She had in the mean time been examined by a 
Doctor of the Sorbonne and an ecclesiastical judge. But 
though not convicted of heresy, she was not immediately 
released. After some months, she was set at liberty through 
the intercession of Madame de Maintenon. This distin- 
guished woman soon became wonderfully interested in Mad- 
ame Guyon, and permitted her to disseminate her opinions 
at the female seminary of St. Cyr. She appears to have 
been deeply impressed with her views and the spirit mani- 
fested by her, though subsequently she yielded to the cur- 
rent of opposition, and set her countenance against her. 

It was during this period that she formed the acquaintance 
of the renowned and saintly Fénelon. He became intensely 
interested in her instructions, while she was equally anxious 
that he should experience the same religious state into which 
she had been brought. There is no doubt that her influence 
over him was very great, and that he acknowledged his in- 
debtedness to her, under God, for some of the chief features 
of his religious character. To the end of her life he defended 
her with great firmness and vigor, although at the risk of 
much persecution and many sacrifices. 

With the brilliant and mighty Bossuet, then in the acme 
of his glory, she also came in contact about the same time. 
He professed strenuous disapproval of her teachings. But 
on going over the doctrines of her writings there appears to 
have been no essential disagreement between them. It is 
noticeable, that nearly all who thoroughly examined the 
matter of her teachings in connection with her own explana- 
tion failed to detect any heresy, even as judged by the 
standards of the Catholic faith. With Bossuet, as well as 
the others, the ground of apprehension appears to have been 
lest the application of these teachings should diminish the 
reverence of the people for the outward ceremonies of the 
Church, and thus nourish a virtual Protestantism in their 


midst. 
A royal commission, of which both Fénelon and Bossuet 
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were members, examined her writings, and a few passages 
were marked as erroneous. To this decision she assented. 
But Bossuet went further, and, to counteract the influence 
of her “ Method of Prayer,” wrote a treatise on the same 
subject, in which he severely attacked, not merely the doc- 
trines of Madame Guyon, but her personal character. The 
refusal of Fénelon to lend his signature to this work caused 
a rupture and controversy between these two prelates. 

The persecution against Madame Guyon now raged with 
manifold fury. She was imprisoned in the castle of Vin- 
cennes, and thence removed to the Bastile, where she suf- 
fered the horrors which none who ever left that place were 
permitted to reveal, except on the pains of perjury. She was 
afterwards confined in a convent in Vaurigard. Many efforts 
were made to ruin her reputation, and to convict her of 
criminal conduct ; but these signally failed, and her virtue 
was acknowledged in an assembly of the French clergy at 
St. Germain in 1700. 

She was released from prison in 1702, but was banished to 
Blois, where she lived in retirement, though visited by great 
numbers of religious persons of all ranks. Through all her 
sufferings she maintained the same unshaken confidence in 
God, the same perfect submission to the Divine will, and the 
same testimony within her heart of perfect acceptance and 
harmony with the Heavenly Father. She died in June, 
1717, at the age of sixty-nine years. No clouds rested upon 
her vision ; no doubts perplexed the fulness of her hope. 

Her principal published works were ‘ Notes on the Bible,” 
in twenty small volumes ; “ Christian and Spiritual Dis- 
courses” respecting the interior life ; “* Les Opuscules Spiri- 
tuels,”” embracing the * Spiritual Torrents” ; her “ Justifica- 
tion”’ ; “ Poésies et Cantiques Spirituels,” many of which 
are familiar to English and American readers in the transla- 
tions of Cowper; and a “ Life, written by Herself.’”’ There 
were several others, making in all about forty volumes, 
many of which had a large circulation. 

G. M.S. 








THE NEW HOME. 








THE NEW HOME. 


O, ENTER it with reverent heart: 





Thou knowest not the pain 






That change or death may bring to thee 









Ere thou go forth again. 


Yet enter here with cheerful trust 


That He who governs all 








Will give thee joy for every tear, 
And bless it ere it fall. 







And hope thou, too, for earthly good ; 





For hope, with magic power, 





Doth radiance add to present joy, 






And gild each coming hour. 











Build here an altar to thy God, 


That incense sweet may rise ; 






And on it lay thy wealth, thy power, 






Thyself, as sacrifice. 







Be thou a light within the home, 
Kindled at that pure Flame, 
That holy Source of sacred love 









From whom thy being came. 


So let thy earthly dwelling be 





A type of that above, 






Where purity and concord reign, 






And every breath is love. 
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THE TRIALS AND VICTORIES OF WINNIE HAR- 
WOOD. 


(Concluded from the February number.) 


Her thoughts went back to the time Mrs. Grey had praised 
her so much. 

‘OQ, I wish she had never said that,” she thought, “ or that 
I had never heard her. I know it is from that time I have 
been growing worse, and all the time I have been telling 
myself how good I was! Night and morning I have prayed 
to be saved from temptation, and then have clasped the 
temptation to my heart without a thought. O,I have been 
very, very wicked ! ” 

She sat for a long time with her thoughts gloomily wan- 
dering over her past conduct ; not one action was forgotten, 
or one motive hidden. She saw all clearly now, and, with 
her heart aching with disappointment and remorse, she felt 
as though she were almost an outcast from her Heavenly 
Father’s love. 

She sat there till the bell rang for evening prayers. She 
rose slowly and sadly, and went to the parlor. Her father 
read for the lesson those most comforting words of our Lord 
to his disciples at the Last Supper. “I will not leave you 
comfortless: I will come to you.” ‘ Peace I leave with 
you, my peace I give unto you,” — were like balm to her 
wounded heart. ‘The hymn was that most beautiful one, 
“‘ Jesus, lover of my soul! ’’ and then her father’s prayer, so 
full of the spirit of the true disciple who sat at the feet of 
her Lord ! —all soothed her feelings, and gave her comfort. 

Her mother had noticed all that had passed in the last few 
weeks, but had said nothing to her daughter, thinking it best 
to let her work it out for herself. For many expostulations, 
she knew, only harden the heart. As she passed Winnie’s 
door this evening, she had seen her bowed head, and guessed 
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at the truth, and had told all to her father, who had made 
the evening service tend to her good. When it was ended, 
he called her to him, and asked her the cause of her distress. 

She began with the old cry, — 

‘“‘O father, I have been so wicked! I shall never be hum- 
ble ; I am so easily tempted to be proud of my goodness, and 
then I am no longer good. I thought I had conquered my 
wicked pride; but the other day I heard Mrs. Grey tell 
mother that I was a treasure, I was so good. Ever since 
then I have been growing worse, while I was congratulating 
myself upon being so very excellent. I was entirely dis- 
couraged when I came down to prayers, but those comfort- 
ing words of our Lord have given me new courage. If I 
could only feel as I do now, so humble and conscious of my 
sins, I should succeed, I know; but as soon as my prayers 
are over, the temptation comes, and I begin to think of my 
goodness. Nothing has gone right since that day that Mrs. 
Grey was here; and I see the reason now,— it is because I 
am like the proud Pharisee, instead of the repentant publican. 
But, father, what shall Ido? I do indeed wish to love God, 
and to be a true disciple of his Son ; but I do not see as I am 
any better than I was months ago, before I had tried so 
hard” ;— and her tears began to flow. 

“‘ My dear child,” said her father, “can you not see the 
cause of your ill success? You depend upon yourself too 
much. Remember who has said, ‘ Come unto me, all ye who 
labor and are heavy laden, and J will give you rest.’ To 
him you must go. Think of ‘his love that knew no bounds,’ 
how he gave his life for us, the Just for the unjust. Measure 
your own conduct by his loving rule. Pray to your Heavenly 
Father to send you his grace to help you. The Comforter 
will come, if we will only receive him. But do not be so 
discouraged, my dear child ; remember, in due time you shall 
reap, if you faint not, — not all at once. You have made some 
little progress in the right way, for now you see yourself as 
you are. God never turns away from those who ask in faith, 
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my dear Winnie; keep watch for the tempter, and instantly 
turn your thoughts to the holy example set us by our Master, 
and the temptation will pass away.” 

Winnie sat for a while with her head in its favorite place 
on her father’s shoulder, the tears quietly running down her 
cheeks, silent and thoughtful. Then she looked into that 
dear father’s face, and in the depth of the love and pity she 
saw there for her, his wayward child, she felt, as she had 
never felt before, the love of her Father in heaven. 

“ Thank you, dear father and mother,” she said, “ for all 
your kindness to me; and I hope never to forget it. I 
understand now as I never did before what God’s love is to 
his children, from yours to me. Dear mother, forgive me 
for my unkindness to you lately. Dear little brother! he 
does not know how sorry I am I was so cross to him this 
afternoon.” 

Her mother kissed her repentant child, and told her she 
freely forgave her, but that she must remember that it was 
God whom she had offended against most, and pray to be 
forgiven. 

For a time the blessing seemed to rest upon Winnie, for 
she was truly “ poor in spirit.””. At home she was patient and 
gentle, and tried to help her brothers and sisters. With her 
oldest brother, Sam, she was always a favorite, but now he 
saw some change had come upon her. Much as he loved 
her, he had often been provoked with the air of superiority 
which she assumed over him. Now she never said, as she 
used to do, “I should be ashamed to do so, Sam!” but, if 
he were rude or cross, she would say pleasantly, “ Please 
don’t do so, Sam”’; and she could not help seeing it had a 
much better effect upon him than ever her long lectures had 
done. Her influence over him was great and increasing. 
Her two friends, Rose Clarke and Kate Murray, looked upon 
her as something quite superior. Kate had got the habit of 
looking at Winnie whenever she found herself doing a bois- 
terous or hasty thing, and one look of her troubled eyes 
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would check Kate in a wonderful way. And Winnie did not 
seem to know that it was she who was subduing Kate, and 
making a rich jewel of the rough diamond. But it was in- 
deed so. Take courage; all ye who are striving to enter in 
at the strait gate. Not only yourselves shall enter in, but 
you shall not go in alone. 


Time passed on for a few years, and Winnie’s character 
was improving, under the best of influences. Sometimes, for 
none are perfect, she found the old spirit rising; and some- 
times, even, it conquered, but not for long; for after yield- 
ing to any temptation came the bitter repentance. All these 
trials taught her how little she could depend upon herself, 
how entirely she must lean upon her Father in heaven. Her 
mother found her indeed a treasure ; for her energy of char- 
acter and joyous spirit made home happy, and her readiness 
to assist every one made her beloved by all. As she grew 
older, she was her father’s delight. Her face always lighted 
up with a smile when he appeared ; and to attend upon his 
wants or anticipate his wishes was her great pleasure. Even 
now Winnie was not what she thought she ought to become ; 
but each day she was growing more and more humble, — 
each day gaining more and more of the blessing. 

Her Sunday-school teacher looked upon her as the flower 
of the class. She never praised Winnie, for she had an in- 
tuitive perception of what each scholar needed, and she felt 
praise was not good for her. Neither did she censure her, 
but would indirectly make Winnie herself find out whenever 
she did wrong. But for the timid, and often discouraged 
Rose, Miss Green had ever a word of encouragement and 
approval. In the earlier time of her discipline, this used to 
trouble Winnie. “ Miss Green never praises me,’ she 
thought, “let me be ever so good.” But as she learned to 
think less of herself, and more of others, she did not even 
notice it, but used, herself, to try and encourage Rose. She 
had a different trial from Winnie’s, but it was as hard to 
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resist her temptations. She not only distrusted herself, but 
the reality of aid from above. Hers was a humility that 
will never receive the blessing, for it comes of doubt and 
fear, and is only another kind of self-love, that dislikes to 
make the effort of decisive action. 

But our story is with Winnie. When she was about 
seventeen, there was a scarcity of teachers in the Sunday 
school, and Mr. Willis, the Superintendent, asked Miss Green 
if any of her scholars were competent to take charge of a 
class of little girls or boys. Miss Green recommended 
Winnie, who she thought was every way competent. So 
Mr. Willis called upon Winnie, and asked her to take a class 
of little boys. She hesitated to take so great a responsibil- 
ity, but Mr. Willis told her of Miss Green’s recommendation, 
and that she was the only one in her class whom she could 
with confidence trust with so much responsibility. He 
urged her very much; and said he thought all the older 
scholars ought to feel that they were preparing themselves 
for teachers. Still she hesitated, for her doubt of herself 
was great; but at length Mr. Willis’s entreaties, and Miss 
Green’s added to them, with her parents’ consent, made her 
yield. 

After Mr. Willis was gone, she sat thinking about it all, 
and, alas! the old tempter found his way again to her heart, 
and spiritual pride began to take the place of that humility 
she had struggled so long to acquire. She had often thought 
that Miss Green did not think so highly of her as of many of 
the other girls, and now all these praises seemed so many 
assurances of her spiritual growth. It was too much for her 
vanity, and for a time she surrendered. 

On the next Sunday, when she took her place among her 
class of bright little boys, she felt she had assumed a great 
responsibility, to be sure, but that she was every way fitted 
to fulfil it. But she soon found it was no light task to fix 
the attention of half a dozen uneasy boys, too young to feel 
much interest in her instructions. She did her best, but all 
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in vain. One little fellow made comments upon her beauti- 
ful curls; another confidently told his neighbor, that his old 
teacher, Miss Grey, of whom he was very fond, knew twice 
as much as Miss Harwood did. Another tried to be funny, 
and make the others laugh; and did many other things to 
annoy her. 

She was entirely discouraged, and told Mr. Willis, after 
the class was dismissed, that she must give it up; she never 
could succeed. She said the boys would not mind her at 
all; that, if he could give her a class of girls, she might 
perhaps be able to get on with them; but boys, she feared, 
were beyond her control. But Mr. Willis quite insisted 
upon her trying another Sunday, and gave her some excel- 
lent advice as to how to treat her class. 

Winnie went home with a heavy heart. It was one of her 
trials, incident to her sanguine temperament, to be too much 
discouraged after any failure. It humiliated her; and she 
was not yet good enough to bear humiliation. .‘ Miss Green 
is sadly mistaken in me,” she thought; “I am not fit fora 
teacher. I must write to Mr. Willis, and say I must give it 
up.” Mortification at having failed when so sure of success 
was uppermost in her mind. 

At the tea-table her mother asked her how she succeeded 
with her class. With ill-concealed mortification she had to 
say she had not succeeded at all. 

‘‘ What was the reason?” asked her mother. 

“T do not know,” said Winnie; “I tried my best to in- 
terest them, but they would not pay any attention. I could 
not even make them behave properly ; they walked all over 
the pew, and one boy climbed over into the next one.” 

They all laughed at poor Winnie’s troubles, but when she 
said she should write to Mr. Willis, and give up the class, 
her father said, “‘ Do you remember your favorite proverb, 
Winnie, ‘ One swallow does not make a summer’? Neither 
does one frost make a winter. You must not give up so.” 

At the evening service her good father tried to make every- 
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thing tend to her benefit. The lesson he took from Paul’s 
Epistle to the Ephesians ; the hymn was Charles Wesley’s, 
“A charge to keep I have,” and in his prayer he poured 
forth the full hearts of them all for grace to do God’s holy 
will, and to be able to wholly give up their own wills. 

Winnie began to see how she had yielded to the old temp- 
tation ; how spiritual pride was still her pressing sin, and, 
truly sorrowful and repentant, she knelt that night at her 
prayers, and felt that her duty was to be done, cost what it 
would. 

The next Sunday she took her place in her class in a very 
different spirit. She felt how hard it was to be good herself, 
and she no longer expected her little boys to be perfect. On 
her way to church she had picked the first spring violet, and, 
taking it for a text, she taught her class a most beautiful 
lesson of the goodness of God. 

“ Just see,” said she, “ how beautifully this little flower is 


painted, with its purple and yellow! All winter its roots 
have been covered up with leaves and snow, so that no harm 


could come to it, and now it has blossomed, one of the first 
flowers to tell us that spring has come. And if God cares 
so much for the little flowers, how much more does he care 
for all his little children ; and each of you little boys may be 
more lovely than any flower, if he will only love God, and 
try to do good to every one.” 

She tried to receive her success of that day with proper 
feelings of humility, and thanked her Heavenly Father, who 
had so answered her prayer. 

Each Sunday saw Winnie at her post. No slight headache 
or feeling of apathy was allowed to keep her from her class. 
Each week she became more and more interested in her boys, 
and they in her; and for several years her beloved class 
reaped the benefit of her instruction and example. 

Long years have passed since then, and Winnie is a wife, 
and has children of her own. Patient, tender, and devoted, 
she is the beloved of her household. All little vexations and 
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troubles seem to vanish when she appears. Her sweet voice 
and sunny smile carry a charm with them that all feel, but 
all do not understand. Some think it is the natural sweet- 
ness of her disposition ; others, that it is because she has 
nothing to trouble her, with plenty of money and friends, 
and few cares. But those few who really know the depths 
of Winnie’s heart know that she too has her trials and vexa- 
tions, though no great sorrow has yet tried her spirit; but 
her calm and sweetness come from a source from which all 
can draw, namely, the love of God, which is indeed the 
“kingdom of heaven,’ which Christ has promised to the 
humble. And she does not consider herself to have attained 
the mark of the prize of her high calling in Christ Jesus our 
Lord ; temptations still come to her, as to all while in the 
body, but she has the power to resist which God grants to 
those who sincerely pray for it. And still her love to her 
Father in heaven, and her communion with her Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, increase, and ever his words sound in her 
heart, ‘‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven.” 
M. N, A. 





“Tus is the question, What have we ventured? I really fear, 
When we come to examine, it will be found that there is nothing 
we resolve, nothing we do, nothing we do not do, nothing we avoid, 
nothing we choose, nothing we give up, nothing we pursue, which we 
should not resolve, and do, and not do, and avoid, and choose, and 
give up, and pursue, if Christ had not died, and heaven were not 
promised us. I really fear that most men called Christians, what- 
ever they may profess, whatever they may think they feel, whatever 
warmth and illumination and love they may claim as their own, yet 
would go on almost as they do, neither much better nor much worse, 
if they believed Christianity to be a fable.” 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


Tuat the religious life has a beginning is a truth all do not 
clearly perceive ; nay, some do not acknowledge that it is a 
truth. They believe in improvement, and in the development 
of our nature ; they have faith in man’s progress in goodness 
or religion, but not in a distinct, undeniable beginning of a 
holy life. They believe in spirituality ; but there can be no 
specific time, they conceive, when an individual ceases to be 
irreligious, or unspiritual, and enters on a higher life. 

On this point I observe, first, that beyond controversy, 
whatever may be thought of the reality of a spiritual renova- 
tion, all do and must perceive that man passes through some 
most important changes in his habits, feelings, and character. 
The passionate do sometimes become mild; the retired, social ; 
the silent, communicative ; and the gay, sober. ‘ The fear of 
the Lord,” according to Scripture, ‘is the beginning of wis- 
dom.” If so, wisdom may have a beginning. Human life, 
in its successive stages, is marked by eras. The infant be- 
comes a child of years; the child, a youth; these, and the 
period when a young man chooses his occupation, and when, 
again, he arrives at manhood, and commences business for 
himself, when, next, he places himself at the head of a family, 
when he becomes ripe in years and in wisdom, and finally, 
when, his bloom being past, old age steals upon him, — all 
these are seasons of change, and they have each a beginning, 
not perhaps to be ascertained to the hour or the day, yet, as 
they each do really exist, and have an unquestionable time 
of transition, and at length a conclusion, so must they all 
have some time begun. 

Again, not only the passing years and events beyond our 
control, but our schemes, enterprises, and labors, all that 
we do, have their beginnings. St. Peter’s Church at Rome, 
mighty as was the work of its erection, was once embodied 
in a human thought. The conception of its plan, and the 
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first spade struck in the soil it rests upon, point to its begin- 
ning. Those vast structures, the Pyramids of Egypt, though 
their completion is said to have occupied centuries, were yet 
each of them commenced at some particular moment. How 
are princely fortunes accumulated? Usually from the hum- 
blest beginnings. He who fills the highest public office in 
the nation commenced his political career at a certain period 
in his life. All benevolent enterprises, though they come at 
length to compass the whole globe, had each its beginning. 
So it is with every device and work of man; be they great or 
small, let them concern the contracted interests of o1e indi- 
vidual, or let them span the race and extend through ages, 
all had a beginning. 

And now, should we not anticipate that, in the domain of 
spiritual things, man would at some distinct period of his 
existence begin to lead a godly life? Is there not a pre- 
sumption that, as in the outward, so in the inward world, 
whatsoever we do, or enjoy, or suffer, would have, not only 
its progress, but its commencement? By affirming that it 
has, we admit a beautiful harmony and consistency into our 
entire nature ; we recognize a law of the spirit, and that, as 
in the earthly, so in the heavenly, God gave to all that exists 
a certain and incontrovertible beginning. 

The language of Scripture on our subject is explicit: 
‘¢ Except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom 
of God.” But birth involves the commencement of a new 
life. Those who were once “dead in trespasses and sins” 
are said to be “ quickened” by the Gospel ; sinners are ex- 
horted to repent, to turn unto God, to forsake their evil ways, 
to be renewed in the spirit of their mind, to pass from death 
unto life. The Apostle warns those who have begun in the 
spirit, that they end not in the flesh. What one of these pre- 
cepts does not imply and demand, not only a change in our 
inward condition, but the beginning of such change at some 
particular period ? 

Nor does the word of God alone confirm our position; ex- 
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perience also does the same. In every age, wherever Chris- 
tianity has been preached, it has produced radical changes 
in the spirit, life, and character. A multitude whom no 
man can number have professed to feel its revivifying power. 
They come from every true Church, under every name and 
doctrine and form, and unite in the testimony, “‘ Whereas I 
was once blind, I now see”; I love God; I feel that he is 
my God and my Father; I love Christ, and cling to his 
cross ; I find joy in things once dull and tedious; the Sab- 
bath day, prayers and holy songs, religious discourses, and 
conversations on Christian topics,— all these, once my aver- 
sion, or matters of indifference, are now my delight. Shall 
I be told this is all a dream, an illusion, — that I am precisely 
the same person as before? or can I admit no change, and 
that the confidence I feel had no beginning ? 

That the spiritual life does actually exist, that it is a re- 
ality, few perhaps will deny or question. Whence, we ask, 
did this interest in divine things come? One contends that 
it is all the result of education. Had not our parents in- 
structed us in religion, we should never have thought of its 
truths ; and were parents, teachers, and all who impress the 
principles of religion on the young, to withhold from them all 
spiritual instruction, it would soon disappear from the world. 
To this view I answer, first, that, if all religion is the result 
of education alone, then every child of course enters this 
world without religion; and if this be so, then whensoever 
and by what means soever the child becomes interested in 
religion, there is a change in him ; he leads a new life; and 
it hence follows that he begins that life. Again, if piety pro- 
ceeds always from education, still that education must have 
its commencement. It is so in literary culture ; the scholar 
is educated in science and learning. But in what one branch 
does he not begin his studies? The graduate of a college 
has trod, step by step, the same path; nay, to go higher, — as 
high as one can, — the Newtons and Lockes and Miltons of the 
race commenced their attainments in the humble task of the 
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alphabet. Though, then, all religion might be traced ulti- 
mately to parental instruction, or to the Sunday school, yet 
even that would prove that the work has always its com- 
mencement. The change from an unacquaintance with, or 
indifference to, divine things, to a knowledge and love of 
them, like the change from mental ignorance to literary 
knowledge and distinction, is not only a real change, but had 
an origin and inception. 

‘“‘ But,” says another, “ I do not trace all piety to education 
alone. I believe that it comes from progress in goodness. 
The spiritual life does not start with a change ; it is only a 
development, a continuance of the past ; it is not that pecu- 
liar, distinct thing you describe, turning from one course to 
another, the beginning of a new work.” There is truth in 
the fundamental idea of this statement; the Christian life 
does indeed consist largely of development and progress ; 
he who does not advance in godliness and virtue, is not a 
follower of Christ. But this position by no means extricates 
us from the difficulty before us, for no one develops his pow- 
ers and faculties until he begins to do so. No, because the 
process is long, it is not without a commencement. Trace 
back your own intellectual improvement ; you find it a work 
of development and progress. Yet did it therefore never 
begin ? Have you been from eternity advancing in knowl- 
edge and mental expansion? If you are now taking your 
hundredth or thousandth lesson in the great school of the 
intellect, then must you some time have taken your first les- 
son. So it is in the development of the soul. We cannot 
here take the last step without having taken the first; no, 
we cannot take the middle, nor the second, we cannot move 
a hair’s breadth toward God and heaven and salvation, until 
we make a beginning. 

I fear this idea of progress has done harm to our liberal 
faith. We have advocated the doctrine that religion consists 
wholly in improvement. It has been preached from our pul- 
pits, taught in our Sunday schools, and written out in our 
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publications, until we thought ourselves all sound in our 
belief, and all in the straight and sure path to heaven. 
Yes, it has been mused upon and slept over by multitudes. 
Some, even while they regard themselves as developing their 
capacities and making progress in this respect, have been 
only treading a circle, not advancing from year to year a 
single step in vital piety, and this because they have never 
yet entered the true path; they have had, indeed, a “ con- 
fidence,”’ but it was void and fruitless, because it had not, 
like that of the Apostle, a “ beginning.” 

“ Still,” says another, “I do not like this idea of a sudden 
change ; it seems to my mind unreasonable, that an individ- 
ual should be one day a sinner and the next a saint. I must 
believe that true religion is gained by a gradual process.” 
Most certainly it is; I agree with you, my friend, that man 
is not one day a sinner and the next a saint. True religion 
does require a gradual unfolding of our inward nature; it 
can never be acquired in an instant. But we may begin 
(may we not?) to perform our whole duty, to serve God and 
Christ from the heart at some point of time, although we 
cannot finish the work in all time, — no, not throughout eter- 
nity. Because we cannot do everything in a moment, will 
you contend that we cannot commence our task at any hour 
of life? The erection of a dwelling-house is a slow process ; 
yet we may, and do, always begin the work. There is some 
moment in which the thought of erecting it first enters our 
mind; we conceive the plan, we commence its execution 
certainly, in a moment. The architect then delineates it, 
and the mason lays its foundation, and stage by stage, and by 
a multiplicity of processes, it is at last completed. Yet all who 
engaged in it did at some time commence their several shares 
of the labor. Neither is the acquisition of piety, because it is 
a slow process, destitute of a beginning. Vast as is the com- 
pletion of the work, the conception of it, the resolution to 
devote ourselves to it, the abandonment of worldliness and 
sin, and the surrender of our hearts unto God, as our Master, 
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_—all this may be done in a single hour. But the consum- 
mation of this enterprise, nay, each stage of its prosecution, 
demands months and years; our calling may come in a mo- 
ment; we can make that calling and our election sure only 
by holding fast the beginning of our confidence, steadfast 
unto the end. 

‘“‘ But,” says another, “‘ you are making religion a myste- 
rious process ; you represent the Christian life in a light that 
seems to me dim and unsatisfactory. I can understand im- 
provement, progress, growing wiser and better; but this be- 
ginning to be religious I cannot comprehend. How one 
should be to-day spiritually dead and to-morrow spiritually 
alive, — this is to me a mystery.” So is all lifé a mystery. 
You cannot tell how the rose springs from the bosom of the 
earth, and bears its delicate and fragrant blossom ; you can- 
not explain the origin of your own life, whence this intelli- 
gent spirit within you came, yet you still believe in your own 
life, and in that of the flower in your garden. They are 
none the less realities, and their growth and the beginning 
of that growth is none the less certain because you know 
nothing of the secret powers and processes of Nature, nothing 
of the manner in which she calls vegetative, animal, and 
intelligent creatures into being. 

Believe, then, in the commencement of a spiritual life, 
though the inward motives of the spirit be all hidden, un- 
seen, and mysterious. Jesus declares, indeed, that it must 
be so. ‘ The wind bloweth where it listeth ; thou canst not 
tell whence it cometh, or whither it goeth.” So with a soul 
born of God. It is born of him; it enters on a new life, and 
that life is as certain as this of our body, all mysterious as 
are the processes of each. The connection between the 
means and the end, that is, in what it precisely consists, we 
do not know; yet that there is a connection is certain, for 
we are taught by what means the spiritual life is commenced. 
It originates in the will. ‘ Choose ye this day whom ye will 
serve.” ‘ Ye will not come unto me,” said Jesus, ‘that ye 
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may have life.”” To be changed from the service of sin to 
that of the living God demands, first of all, a solemn deter- 
mination. The power of the will is often exhibited in the 
reformation of single vices, and in the establishment of new 
virtues in the character. We see the indolent man, driven 
perhaps by poverty or shame, suddenly resolve to become 
industrious, and he experiences the necessary change ; the 
false becomes truthful, the spendthrift frugal, the inebriate 
temperate, the revengeful forgiving. All this comes of the 
might of the human will. In the same manner, let a man 
who has hitherto led an irreligious or thoughtless life put 
forth this power of will, and by the aid of his God and Fa- 
ther he shall pass from death unto life. Prayer, once the 
dullest of exercises, will become to him a delight; he will 
meditate on God and Christ, and death and judgment, and 
cherish these reflections. The Bible will become to him a 
fresh revelation, its pages seeming addressed personally to 
himself. Whosoever will, let him come to the waters, let 
him taste thereof, and life and health and vigor shall perme- 
ate his whole moral frame. Let it be understood here that 
the effort I describe is by no means a slight one; it is no 
light task for one who has lived in bondage to his lower na- 
ture, and indifferent to his spiritual interests, to begin a new 
life. He may very easily glance at the subject, but that will 
not suffice ; he may think that he will resolve, and will com- 
mence a new life soon; yet this is not taking the first step. 
School education is a toilsome process, and so is early spirit- 
ual culture. It is hard to direct a young mind to God, and 
set the tender heart in the way of godliness. How much 
greater the toil, when we have gone out of the way, to retrace 
our steps in subsequent years to the home we forsook in our 
childhood. Sad is the memory of one’s departure from God. 
As he looks back on his guilty courses, and thinks, perhaps, 
of one and another decoyed by him into the snares of sin, 
bitter is the reminiscence. God’s holy spirit has been grieved, 
sin has been committed against light, and conscience has 
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again and again poured into the offender’s ear the warning, 
Beware! beware! Perhaps youth has fled, and manhood is 
fast waning ; the life of the body will soon cease, and where 
and what will the soul then be ? 

To roll off this burden, and enter on a new course of life, 
is by no means easy. But let the transgressor be encouraged 
by the thought that, the first step taken, every other will be 
less and less arduous. The richest man will tell you, that it 
cost him a greater effort to acquire his first thousand dollars 
than any hundred thousand he has since amassed. So it is 
in the ascent of youthful ambition ; so in all human achieve- 
ments ; — only begin aright, and your work goes smoothly 
onward. 

We are told that, in a battle of the old war of Granada, a 
certain standard-bearer lost his right arm by a cannon-ball. 
Instantly he grasped the pennon with his left hand; that 
was soon shot away, when he fixed it in his teeth. Soldier 
of Christ, imitate this noble example. Take the standard of 
the cross in your hand ; take it calmly and firmly, knowing 
well in whose cause you enlist. And then, come what may, 
—come conflicts and struggles, come peril, come spiritual 
wounds, come the menace of death to your good purpose, — 
cling to your standard. 

Blessed will be the hour when you can say: “ Thanks be 
to Him who hath begun a good work within me. I have 
only begun to serve him; my prayer is for strength to per- 
severe in his cause. May my life henceforth be spent to the 
honor of God, for the good of all these my brethren, and to 
the advancement within and without of the divine kingdom 


of Christ.” 
A. B. M. 
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THE OPPORTUNITIES OF THE PRESENT WAR: OUR DUTIES. 
TO THE CONTRABANDS. 


Even the minister of the Gospel of peace must hear the 
question, “* What do you think about the war?”  Presi- 
dents and Governors appoint Fasts that he may have an 
opportunity to answer the inquiry, and still it meets him as 
day by day he goes from house to house. I cannot per- 
suade myself, as some have done, that the preacher ought 
to frame every discourse into a reply to this question, or 
convert his pulpit into a Lord’s-day bulletin-board. Are 
there not newspapers, and even Sunday newspapers? Are 
there not matters compared with which even war and 
peace are only the accidents of earth and time? More- 
over, I think that the people have a right to ask from the 
Christian minister a word for the times, which shall be at 
once many-sided and earnest, dispassionate and yet burning, 
animated by a purer and loftier spirit than that which guides 
the speech of the partisan or mere economist, —a word of 
faith, hope, and charity, positive but not vituperative, bold 
but not insolent, the truth and yet the truth spoken in love. 
Though these be times of strife, when most sane persons 
believe in weapons of war, and are ready to subscribe to 
the saying of a vigorous English writer, that “the use of 
fire-arms has been, next to Christianity, the great means 
of diffusing and securing civilization amongst the human 
race,” the preacher cannot and need not forget that his 
peculiar business with men and women is to bless them. 
When Alcibiades was condemned by the Athenians on a 
charge of impiety, Theano, the daughter of Menon, of the 
township of Agraule, is said to have refused to curse him, 
saying that her holy office obliged her to make prayers, but 
not execrations; and therein, though she had never heard 
the name of Christ, her Christianity exceeded that of too 
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many Christians, — yes, I am sorry to add, of too many Chris- 
tian ministers. There should be some peculiar advantages, 
as there may be disabilities, in dwelling a little apart from 
"the world of parties and partisans, from the arena of politi- 
cal strife and aspiration; and about everything which is 
done under the sun the Gospel must have a word to speak, 
whether in reproof or in commendation. I know it may 
be asked, How are you at the North serving God any more bd ad 
truly in pleading for what you call the government against 
the rebellion, than others in pleading for what they call 
their liberties against tyranny? Philip, Alva, Parma, devas- 
tated the Netherlands in the name of the Holy Catholic 
Church. The newspapers told us that the General of the 
Confederates took the Sacrament before engaging in the 
fight at Manassas. I am glad that he did. The day has 
not gone by when one who has been justly and: highly es- 
teemed as a bishop of souls can not only give his prayers, 
but also buckle on his weapons, for a strife which, as it seems 4 
to us, is on his part most needless and unjust. Is it not 
better for the Church to keep wholly aloof from the con- 
flicts of states, and let Satan war against Satan, until the 
dwelling of the wicked shall have been brought to the 
ground, and the home of the just shall rise in its stead, 
whilst we all endeavor so to raise the whole plane of society 
that appeals to arms shall become obsolete ? 

And there is a certain significance in these questionings ; 
but we allow too much weight to them, if we waive our claim 
to the sanctions of morality and religion on our part, be- » 
cause others have claimed them without good ground on 
their part. I should be sorry to know that any who have 
been our fellow-citizens could be misled, even by the most 
evil and designing, into a bloody strife for which they could 
not dare to ask the blessing of Heaven, but must go forth 
to sacrifice their own lives, and the lives of others, prayer- 
less and godless, like a community of banditti or a crew of 
pirates. Let them claim for their peculiar institution the 
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sanction of the Divine Word. There is infinite gain in free 
discussion of this very claim. We can do nothing against 
the truth but for the truth. You may call all this profes- 
sion of principle fanatical and superstitious; but if it be so, 
the more is the need that we should be wisely and earnestly 
religious, — that we should set truth over against error, and 
put into this great inevitable conflict of civilizations a more 
enlightened faith, a truer interpretation of Scripture, a more 
Christian scheme of political economy. It is as far as pos- 
sible from being true that religion has and can have nothing 
to do in this sad matter. On the contrary, it is especially 
the case in our present strait, that whatsoever is not of faith 
is sin. We are either very right, or we are very wrong. I 
cannot wrap my Christianity in a napkin, and lay it aside 
until this strife is over. On the contrary, when men con- 
tinue to ask, What of the war? I feel bound, and I am 
glad, to answer the question again and again, and to speak 
words of faith and hope concerning it. Let me try to num- 
ber up some of the blessings that should come out of it. 

1. We are engaged in a war of rival civilizations, which 
sooner or later must issue in the more perfect establishment 
of all that is highest and most truly human in the social 
order. Our lot has been cast as citizens with certain mil- 
lions of persons, who, owing to unhappy circumstances, are a 
century behind the world in the march of civilization. We 
were willing, it is to be hoped from good motives, to bear 
with them, in the honest persuasion that society must be 
gradually uplifted into higher planes, that institutions cannot 
be changed in a day and by a violent wrench, and that we 
should secure by a quiet and slow, but steady progress, all the 
results which we could hope to realize by a violent revolu- 
tion. This was the position of the great multitude of North- 
ern citizens, and for anything that we of the North have 
done this would be the condition of things to-day. But they 
with whom we are striving were not content with toleration. 
They asked to reign. Upon that demand we joined issue 
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with them, trusting in the great ideas of Christianity and of 
the nineteenth century. And the gain shall be this. The 
evil which would not be tolerated becomes from this day in- 
tolerable. That must decrease, whilst constitutional liberty 
increases. I do not think that we are in a condition to say 
what precisely shall be the issue of our great strife, but some 
things are certain. We have learned that there can be no 
abiding peace and no true prosperity for the free States of 
America side by side with a loosely compacted and ever shift- 
ing confederacy of slave-holding communities; we have set- 
tled it once for all to use all the means which the God of 
justice shall put within our reach to defeat and bring into 
subjection the men who would build their social edifice upon 
the corner-stone of slavery, and to every man or institution 
which feels incommoded or straitened by a government 
which shall be modelled more in accordance with the Sermon 
on the Mount than with the practice of the Patriarchs, and at 
the most can only be persuaded to let slavery destroy itself; 
we have learned to say, You must, at any cost, become ac- 
climated to a land of freedom. A social problem which thus 
far has baffled some of the wisest and the best, has been taken 
out of the hands both of the politicians and the abstractionists, 
and committed, in the providence of God, to the people, who, 
as we would fain believe, have not heard the Gospel in vain. 
Many of the obstacles to a thorough treatment of it will be 
melted away in the fiery furnace of war. Do you say, It is 
a terrible process? It is. But, my friend, there are many 
terrible things in this world, and amongst them the worst is 
social demoralization. Prisons and gibbets are unlovely, and 
yet who loves to see robbers and murderers at large? It 
is a grand and inspiring conflict, this of the people with a 
seditious and usurping oligarchy, this instinctive effort 
of the body politic to throw out a poisonous element, this 
lifting of the nation’s arm against the blow of the parricide. 
When peace shall return, it will be a better peace than we 
lost. Liberty will come also, if not to-morrow, yet at no 
distant day. 
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A defeated rebellion always strengthens the government, 
and we shall have henceforth guaranties, not for slavery, 
but for freedom. I read that, when the Lacedemonians 
issued a decree that political refugees from Athens might be 
arrested in whatever country they were found, and that 
those who impeded their arrest should be excluded from the 
confederacy (left out in the cold, as they phrase it now-a- 
days), the Thebans issued counter decrees of their own, — 
truly in the spirit and temper of the actions of their coun- 
trymen of old, — that every house and city in Beeotia should 
be opened to the Athenians who required it, and that he 
who did not help a fugitive who was seized should be 
fined a talent for damages; and if any one should bear arms 
through Beeotia to Attica against the tyrants, that none of 
the Thebans should either see or hear it. Humane and 
truly Greek decrees, says he who has recorded them. If we 
have less freedom in America, after a fearful civil war, with 
the sacrifice of our brave young men, it will be the very 
consummation of folly. I find in the life of Nicias, that, in 
one of the plays which he exhibited to the people, he made 
use of a slave to personate Bacchus; and when the Atheni- 
ans were pleased, and applauded, he stood up and said that 
he could not, in piety, keep as a slave one whose person had 
been consecrated to represent a god. And forthwith he set 
the young man free. The meanest slave who has thrown up 
so much as a shovelful of earth in defence of our republi- 
can government has thereby gained a nobler consecration 
than if he had personated a pantheon of gods; may our 
right hands forget their cunning, if we remand such an one 
again to bondage. Our better national future, as we have 
already learned, is not to be reached save through tears and 
blood. After all the successes, glorious indeed, of the past 
weeks, we must be careful not to underrate either the re- 
sources or the sincerity of our opponents. It is a noteworthy 
fact, as Mr. Burke long ago pointed out in his speech on the 
Conciliation of America, that the slaveholder is proud and 
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jealous of his freedom, far beyond the citizen of a free state, 
for his liberty is a badge of superiority which he will not 
resign without a severe struggle. We could never have 
gained the brilliant victories which are gladdening the heart 
of the nation, had we not been taught by previous reverses 
the strength and determination of those whom we would 
overcome. Not because we have been striving with fools 
and knaves and cowards, but because our brave soldiers 
have been true to a noble cause, we have been cheered by 
the splendid successes of Fort Henry and Roanoke and Fort 
Donnelson. Victory is, in the long run, the reward of supe- 
rior mental and moral force. Even rifled cannon will not 
serve you if you have not hearty faith in your work. Oth- 
ers are beseeching God to bless a Confederacy whose corner- 
stone is the institution of slavery, which they have pro- 
claimed divine. We, on the other hand, pray God to be 
with and uphold a nation, which, with every year of its re- 
deemed life, shall witness more and more clearly and 
strongly for the rights of man as man, without regard to 
race or color. Can we doubt for a moment which prayer 
will be heard? Is it much better than a sin to have such a 
doubt? If our prayer should not continue to be heard and 
answered, will it not be because we have not yet done our 
part, bravely and nobly as so many others have done, taking 
from our age the reproach of materialism, and baptizing it, 
amidst the terrible sufferings of the field of blood, as the age 
of heroism. 

2. Thus much was true, and might have been said of this 
great life-struggle of our nation from the very beginning. 
It was plain enough from the start that we were in the hands 
of a wise and gracious Providence for great ends. But as 
the months increase, as the armies move forward, as battles 
are won, and State after State is occupied by the forces of 
law and order, the work that we must do, and the successes 
that we are to achieve, are presented to us with ever increas- 
ing distinctness and promise. The old saying may still be 
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partly true, that the voice of law is not heard amidst the 
din of arms, though the honorable course of our national 
government with reference to prisoners of state, as indi- 
cated in a late proclamation, ought to silence the carping 
critics who have charged it against our Chief Magistrate as 
an offence, that he dealt in a swift and summary way with 
threatening treason. We do not argue with assassins, or 
var suffer them to kill us whilst our friends have gone for the 
police. But, however it may be with the voice of law, the 
voices of the preacher and the teacher will not be silenced 
even by the roar of cannon. Thousands, and we shall soon 
be able to say tens of thousands, of bondmen have been de-¢ 
serted by those who held them to service, and have come 
under our care. Some of us, perhaps, might have hesitated 
about the wisdom of sudden emancipation; but those who 
claim to be their owners have settled that question for us, 
and, having withdrawn from their servants such guidance 
' and aid as they have been wont to afford, it is the plainest 
dictate of humanity that we should accept the stewardship 
which has been put into our hands. This work we shall do 
in our own way, according to our own views of Christian 
civilization. We believe in education and in Christianity, in 
the spelling-book and the Bible, in the school-house and in 
the meeting-house. We have always understood that edu- 
cated labor is worth more than untaught labor. We have 
even been told that a Christian slave is worth more, brings 
more dollars in the market, than the heathen slave, it being 
a always provided that you get the genuine article. We find 
that the colored people at the North can be educated, and 
that, if we make allowance for past and present disabilities, 
they make good citizens. And so we have already sent, and 
mean still to send, the schoolmaster and the missionary in 
the wake of our armies, and shall see whether the slave can- 
not be educated into a peasant, and be restored to his master, 
“not as a servant, but above a servant, a brother beloved.” 



































* St. Paul to Philemon. 
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Is it not very instructive and very touching that, instead of 
bands of slaves asking for arms and thirsting for revenge, we 
find, as we enter the Southern domain, men and women 
eager to be taught, thirsting for knowledge human and di- 
vine, — as willing to labor for their bread as most of us are ? 
There shall be no insurrections, but resurrections rather ; 
uprisings indeed, but from the death of ignorance and degra- 
dation. into the life of knowledge, into the privileges of the 
household, the church, and the state. What we shall do for 
the slave whilst he is providentially in our keeping will in- 
deed unfit him to be again a slave, — thank God for that! — 
*but it will all the more prepare him to be a citizen and a free- 
man. We mean our brethren (for, spite of the criticism 
which some have brought to bear upon this word, I shall 
call them brethren) at the South no harm, but only good; 
we shall give them back more than we have taken from 
them,—only, like most philanthropists, we have our own 
ideas of beneficence. 

It has happened to me occasionally, in years past, to re- 
ceive an appeal through an exceedingly courteous agent in 
behalf of the Southern Aid Society, a missionary organiza- 
tion which proposed to supply Gospel ministrations to feeble 
and destitute churches, or to the scattered people of God, or 
to the unchristianized districts of the Slave States, especially 
in the great Southwest. I found, upon inquiry, that the or- 
ganization was what is popularly known as Evangelical, and 
that the pulpits which I was asked to provide for would be 
closed against every one who only called himself a Christian, 
and declined to pronounce the shibboleth of any sect, and so 
I declined the request for co-operation. Nevertheless, I am 
moved to ask what has become, in this eventful year, of the 
Southern Aid Society? Is its occupation gone? Does it 
still live? Are its functions only suspended for a season ? 
Has it not rather gone down into the earth, a mere streamlet, 
to rise up again a fair, broad, deep river? Nay, may we not 
console ourselves under the possible loss of the Southern Aid 

Society, useful as it may have been to some in. its day and 
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generation, if we have gained instead thereof the Educational 
Commission, the true Southern Aid Society, the society 
which proposes to begin at the very foundation, yea, at what 
a Southern statesman, once at least reputed wise, calls the 
very corner-stone of the social edifice? In this work I find 
men and women of every sect, and of no sect, engaging ; and 
though it is too early yet to say much about results, I am 
sure that a field has been opened into which we can go with 
good hope and abundant promise of a harvest. It is not 
easy to see how, except upon some great providential occa- 
sion, such as this war has supplied, the way could have been 
opened for those radical changes in the constitution of South- 
ern society which Christianity and the age demanded, — 
which no special pleading and citation of texts from the Old 
Testament Scriptures, no ingenious arguments for the Divine 
origin of slavery, no despairing views of the relation of labor 
to capital, could have deferred much longer. Would that all 
this might have been reached peaceably !— that it has not 
been is not the fault of the Northern States, as the impartial 
reader of history will by and by admit;— but if we must 
have war, and this seems to be almost a necessity in our evil 
world, how much better even this fratricidal strife than the 
midnight insurrection! Have not our brave men, even at 
the cost of their own lives, saved the Southern States from 
that horror of horrors’? 

I do not know that any of my poor words are needed to 
commend to the sympathies of the reader the deserted Afri- 
cans of Virginia and South Carolina. Let me set down, 
however, what I have been permitted to hear from the lips of 
one who has faithfully sought to do them good, — that their 
condition at once demands and invites our help for body 
and mind and spirit. Through our act they have lost such 
poor guidance and protection as they had ; through our act 
they have been brought much too near a multitude of those 
who, though brave, are certainly not all saints, and some of 
them very far gone the other way; through our act they 
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have even been deprived to a considerable extent of the slen- 
der sustenance which was theirs before. Moreover, a portion 
of them eagerly long for freedom, all of them desire to be 
instructed, most of them are willing to labor. Their attach- 
ment to the soil is singularly strong. They have as yet had 
small cause to love us. They may even be misled to do us 
harm, and the time is rapidly going by when the ground can 
be properly prepared, and a year of industry can be fitly and 
successfully begun. The government, favoring so far as it 
can under all its restrictions and burdens this Christian 
enterprise, and having already appointed its own agent for 
the work of religious and moral instruction amongst these 
Africans, will despatch, if it has not already gone, a mission- 
ary and store ship, one at least which shall be available for 
the needs of this enterprise. See to it that the Baltic or her 
successor is well freighted with goods and men! Let it be 
another Mayflower, filled, like that almost mythical ship, with 
much household gear and with great hearts, — with those 
who believe that the African is a child of our Heavenly 
Father, and entitled to a share in the civilization of an earthly 
Christendom, as well as to a place in the mansions above. 

3. Once more, we have in this war just the discipline 
which our people needed to recall them to the worship and 
pursuit of their ideals, those unseen realities of justice and 
love without which man’s life is bestial and worthless. ‘The 
great truths of Christianity and of the nineteenth century 
have brought us into this conflict, just as the great truths 
of Christianity and of the seventeenth century brought our 
fathers across the sea, and made them the founders of a free 
state. Our religion is even more decidedly experimental, 
practical, and the religion of life, than theirs was. They 
were English people of England’s heroic age, the age of 
Milton and Cromwell,—a nobler age, in the sight of God 
and his Son, than that which gave us Shakespeare, by as 
much as the conscience and the heart excel the intellect and 
the imagination, — men who dared to stand by the constitution 
and laws of their country even against their king, — 
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“ Stern judges, at whose awful beck 
Flashed the broad blade across a royal neck.” 


If they were dreamers, they dreamed to some purpose; if 
they were beside themselves, it was unto God; if they were 
sober, it was for our cause. They did not come to New 
England as traders, but as men and Christians; nay, as has 
been well said, “ whether Britain would have had any colo- 
nies in America, if religion had not been the grand induce- 
ment, is doubtful.”” And yet, as is ever likely to be the case, 
the cares of this world, and the deceitfulness of riches, and 
the lust of many things, threatened to choke the good seed. 
We were in danger of losing our souls through thrift and 
luxury; in danger of sacrificing the end to the means; in 
danger of forgetting that, when the mind and heart are rich, 
a narrow estate does not doom us to a sordid and drudging 
life. And the war has come to prove our life, of what sort 
it is; to separate between those who mean to be even more 
selfish and infernally selfish than ever, as if one should 
convert the river of God into a mill-stream, and look at 
this great strife as an opportunity for a huge contract, and 
those who are ready and glad to spend their wealth and 
strength and lives in this noble cause. Even on board the 
Mayflower there were some whom they called in their quaint 
way “untoward” persons. One of them finally got him- 
self hung, but the greater part came out of the fire of trial 
with pure garments and white souls. The war, I say, 
comes to try us, and I believe that we shall abide the test, 
and that, when this conflict shall be over, we shall come out 
of the strife with minds chastened and elevated and en- 
larged ; we shall understand, as never before, that a New- 
England home can be well-ordered and attractive, venerable 
and dear, before the days and the strength of a long life 
have been exhausted in filling the house with luxuries and 
decking the inmates in brave raiment, — that the simple hill- 
side dwelling, with its Bible and its score of choice books, 
and its thoughtful gentle faces, can be secured, even though 
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the wheels of enterprise should not always revolve at the 
utmost speed. 

The process of contraction is not easy; but when the 
transition has once been made, what a relief to be clear of 
our imported fineries, and come down, or rather up, to the 
old simplicity! What unspeakable gain to the young to be 
called to endure a litle hardness, to have been trained for the 
struggle of life in the nurseries of a true civilization! We 
have spent so much money upon cannon and powder and 
gun-boats, that we shall have but little to spend upon silks 
and velvets,—and I say, so much the better! Perhaps we 
shall recover the old New-England home, the old laborious- 
ness and frugality; perhaps we shall find that the half of 
what we have been expending in these years of peace and 
enterprise has only made our houses tawdry, our children self- 
ish and helpless, and ourselves wretched and discontented. 
War is indeed a fearful thing ; and yet how much better is it 
than the peace which a short-sighted thrift proposes! How 
good it is to be taught in any way that it is not the whole of 
life to live, — that for those who shall not die eternally the sac- 
rifice of this earthly existence is but a small thing compared 
with the promotion of a sacred cause. We are gathering up 
every day glorious illustrations of this grand truth. I am not 
so unsophisticated that I can speak of any army which our 
world has ever seen, if we except here and there a little 
Spartan band, as an army of heroic and high-toned men. 
Nevertheless, I am profoundly thankful for the admitted mor- 
al superiority of our army, both officers and soldiers, to the 
average soldiery of modern times; that so many of our deli- 
cately-trained youth — mere college boys, some contemptu- 
ously called them— have obtained a good report for a true 
chivalry, a devotion to the right, a self-forgetfulness, an un- 
failing loyalty, which has put new courage into the souls of 
all. There are many bereaved and stricken and many anx- 
ious hearts in our land ; even our great successes bring with 
them great sorrows and great fears; and yet in the midst of 
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grief there is great thankfulness for those who have died as 
the true and beautiful die. Time would fail me to speak of 
the noble host of martyrs, and of those who have suffered, but 
not yet unto death. In our haste now, and in the crowd of 
fresh events, we may forget them for a moment; but history 
will do justice to them all, — to that beyond all the rest truly 
representative man, the hero of Sumter, whose singular loy- 
alty is only equalled by his singular modesty, and who will 
carry to his grave the marks of the famine and the fire 
with which Southern chivalry assailed him,—to Ellsworth 
and Lyon and Winthrop and Baker, — to our own Putnam, 
and to the gallant Logan, exhorting his soldiers to sacri- 
fice their lives, but not their honor. 

How much better to have a noble end, and to perish in 
reaching it, and so be made perfect in a short time, than to 
drag out an aimless and useless existence, and ripen and rot 
upon the tree of life like unplucked fruit, and never find 
anything to love or hate with the whole heart! Blessed 
dead, who have been thought worthy not only to labor, 
but to suffer and die, for humanity ; true soldiers, like those 
who swept down with prayer and psalm, as well as with 
sabres and firelocks, upon the Cavaliers of that day on Mars- 
ton Moor, at Naseby, at Dunbar, at Worcester, — fighting not 
for wages, but for the common weal! Through their blood 
we shall gain our remission. Vicarious suffering is one of 
the settled laws of our universe. Are we sufficiently consid- 
erate of, and thankful for, the sufferers? When we swell 
the cry, Forward! and are disappointed if we hear of no 
great movements and splendid successes, do we count the 
cost to others, by whose stripes we must be healed? Let us 
never fail to cherish their memories in grateful hearts! It 
would be a relief could one only for a brief space return to 
the old Church, which is the mother of us all, and utter at 
least one prayer for the dead, saying, “ O Lord, refresh their 
spirits with the light of thy countenance!” May these days 
of trial lift our whole life — public, private, social, domestic, 
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national, and household — nearer to God, and redeem us from 
worldliness and death! We needed this fiery baptism. Our 
trial has brought to light our weakness and wickedness, as 
well as our strength. The tragedy of our existence did not 
come a day too soon. They say that we were deficient in 
military organization and in rifled cannon. Very likely, — 
but we needed something else a vast deal more than we 
needed these. In the Twelfth of the Institutes of Tamer- 
lane, I read, — “‘ Behold, it was known unto me by experience, 
that every empire which is not established in mercy and 
religion, nor strengthened by regulations and laws, from 
that empire all order, grandeur, and power shall pass 
away; it is like unto a house which hath neither roof, nor 
gates, nor defences, into which whoso willeth may enter 
unmolested.” 

Dark days must come to teach us our wants. The glo- 
rious sun that is hidden from our dazzled sight is revealed 
while our eyes are dim with weeping and wet with tears. 
Never has the Father of his Country, our own peerless Wash- 
ington, received a more hearty commemoration than has just 
been accorded to him by a people who have been chastened 
we may hope to some good purpose. The leaven of that 
life is just what we need. Young men, consider anew that 
glorious example, the greatness of the true king of men, a 
character which, unlike the lives of so many of the wise 
and mighty, can be set forth in the brightest noonday. Do 
not fancy that, because we have met with some glorious suc- 
cesses, the work of our age in America is finished. If it is 
done too quickly, it will not be done well. In the ancient 
games, they honored the champions who on the same day 
gained the garland both in wrestling and the pancratium 
with the name of “ Victors and more.” Let us strive in 
this most serious and tragic encounter to be at once good 
citizens and good soldiers, brave men and gentle Christians, 
progressives and conservatives, destroyers and builders, — 
destroyers because builders, still strengthening the things 
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which remain, still guarding the dear old sanctities of church 
and home while we bear the sword, —and we shall win the 
same proud title; and, being more than conquerors, shall 
enter upon days of lasting and beneficent peace,—a peace 
which shall be maintained, not by a standing army, but as 
the promised fruit of a truly Christian civilization, and a 
fulfilment of that sacred word, When a man’s ways please 
the Lord, He maketh even his enemies to be at peace 


with him. 
E. 





RANDOM READINGS. 


OUR SENIOR EDITOR. 


Ovr readers will not need to be told that we have lacked for 
some time the assistance of the better half of the editorial corps. 
Mr. Sears has been prostrated by severe illness; but is now, we 
are glad to say, recovering. Much as the Magazine needs his hand, 
we are sure that those who are the sufferers during his enforced 
silence will prefer that he should not return to this or any post of 
duty until he shall have been so far restored that he can do so 
without any hazard. E. 


THE DOGMA OF THE TRINITY IN THE ANCIENT CHURCH. 


“THERE is one and one only great doctrinal Council in ante-Nicene 
times. It was held at Antioch, in the middle of the third century, 
on occasion of the incipient innovations of the Syrian heretical 
school. Now, the fathers there assembled, for whatever reason, con- 
demned, or at least withdrew when it came into the dispute, the word 
Homoiision, which was received at Nicaea as the special symbol of 
Catholicism against Arius. 

“Again: the six great bishops and saints.of the ante-Nicene 
Church were St. Irenzus, St. Hippolytus, St. Cyprian, St. Greg- 
ory Thaumaturgus, St. Dionysius of Alexandria, and St. Methodius. 
Of these, St. Dionysius is accused by St. Basil of having sown the 
first seeds of Arianism; and St. Gregory is allowed by the same 
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learned father to have used language concerning our Lord which he 
only defends on the plea of an economical object in the writer. St. 
Hippolytus speaks as if he were ignorant of our Lord’s eternal Son- 
ship ; St. Methodius speaks incorrectly, at least, upon the incarna- 
tion ; and St. Cyprian does not treat of theology at all.” 

“ Tertullian is heterodox on the doctrine of our Lord’s divinity.” 
“Origen is, at the very least, suspected; and Eusebius was an 
Arian.” “St. Basil, in the fourth century, finding that, if he dis- 
tinctly called the third person in the Blessed Trinity by the name of 
God, he should be put out of the Church by the Arians, pointedly 
refrained from doing so on an occasion on which his enemies were 
on the watch; and when some Catholics found fault with him, S¢. 
Athanasius took his part.” 
THE ARGUMENT FROM THE DOXOLOGIES. 

“As to the argument derivable from the doxologies, it must not be 
forgotten that one of the passages in St. Justin Martyr includes the 
worship of the angels. ‘We worship and adore,’ he says, ‘ Him, and 
the Son who came from Him and taught us these things, and the host 
of those other good angels who follow and are like Him, and the Pro- 
phetic Spirit.’” , 

“¢My Father is greater than I, which had been understood even 
by St. Athanasius of our Lord as God, is applied by later writers more 
commonly to His humanity ; and in this way the doctrine of His sub- 
ordination to the Eternal Father, which formed so prominent a feature 
in ante-Nicerte theology, comparatively fell into the shade.”—Joun 
Henry Newman. 

The Roman Catholic Newman could see what was hidden from the 
eyes of the Protestant Episcopal Newman; and the Church, unfet- 
tered by dogmatism, gains another witness against those now in a 
majority who make assent to a dogmatic statement of the mystery of 


Father, Son, and Spirit a test of Christian faith and experience. 
’ E. 


Notices of several excellent books, as well as other Random Read- 
ings, are necessarily postponed to our next number. Fortunately, 
most of the books will keep, and will be in demand not only next 
month, but for months to come, — such as the Service Book issued 
by Messrs. Walker, Wise, & Co., and the “Story of To-day,” by 
Messrs. Ticknor and Fields. 



















